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THE FAPER SHORTAGE, 

TO OUR READERS.—It is still necessary for readers to place 

a definite order for the “* Spectator”? with their Newsagent or at 
one of the Railway Bookstalls, Should any reader experieice 
digiculty in obtaining the “‘ Spectator,” we trust he will at once 
crite to “‘ The Manager, ‘ Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Stivand, London, W.C, 2.” 
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FENHE General Election in Germany last Sunday passed off 

peacefully. ‘The Majority Socialists will be the strongest 
party in the National Assembly without having an absolute com- 
mandof the House. The Independent Socialists have been badly 
beaten, except in Berlin, Hamburg, and Leipzig ; their electoral 
strength, like that of the I.L.P. in Britain, is in inverse 
proportion to their clamour. The okl parties which have 
adopted new names—the Roman Catholic Centre is now the 
Christian People’s Party, the Conservatives and Pan-Germans 
style themselves the National People’s Party, and the Pro- 
gressives are known as the Democratic Party—have polled more 
votes in the aggregate than the Socialists. Thus the party 
which made the Revolution will be in a minority in the first 
Revolutionary Parliament. It does not look as if the Germans 
were enthusiastic over the change of Government. 

The elections were conducted on the basis of Adult Suffrage 
with Proportional Representation. AIf men and women over 
twenty years of age could vote ; twenty-one million women and 
eighteen million men were possible voters. The country was 
divided into thirty-eight districts, returning groups of Members 
Twelve Members were assigned 
It is improbable that the 


from six to sixteen in number. 
to Alsace, which ignored the offer. 
Poles of Posen troubled to vote for an alien Assembly. Apart 
from Alsace, Germany had to elect 421 representatives. The 
returns made public up to Thursday showed that the Majority 
Socialists had 1€4 Members and the Independent Socialists only 
°4. The Centre had &8 Members, the Democrats 77, the 
Conservatives 34, and the National Liberals or ‘“ People’s 
Party” 23. The emaller parties have 11 Members, only one of 
whom has Sccialist leanings. Herr Ebert’s party will apparently 
form a Coalition with the Democrats. 

Karl Licbknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, the two leaders of 
the Spartacus Party in Berlin, were captured on Wednesdoy 
week and put to death by their military escort. The Socialist 
Government, fatthful to the traditions of the Imperial system, 
circulated by wireless a lying story to the effect that Lieb- 
knecht was shot while trying to escape and that the woman was 
lynched by civilians. Herr Ebert feared lest the affair should 








cost his party votes at last Sunday’s election. It is now ad- 
mitted that both the Anarchists were killed in cold blood, 
just as if they had been harmless French or Belgian civilians. 
We cannot grieve for these apostles of violence, who, if they had 
had their way, would have brought Germany to the same stato 
of chaos as Russia by indiscriminate messacte and pillage. 
But their summary execution does not reflect any credit on the 
Socialist Government. The Spartacus group is evidently a very 
small minority, and could be kept under contro! by an efficient 
police. As it is, Herr Ebert has been maintained in office by 
the help of the Army, which, it is clear, is the true repository of 
power in Germany. 


The Allied Peace Conference in Paris held its first full session 
last Saturday, which was the forty-cighth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the German Empire in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Verseilles. ‘Twenty-seven nations were represented, including 
the Arab Kingdom of the Hedjaz, to which two delegates have 
M. Poincaré weleomed the Allies and thanked 
them for their help in the war. President Wilson proposed M. 
Clemenceau as Chairman, both because France had sufferect 
most, and because ‘‘ we have learnt to admire M. Clemenceau 
and to have a genuine affection for him.’ Mr. Lloyd George 
seconded the proposal, commenting on M. Clemenccau’s un- 
conquerable energy, and saying that, though there would be 
inevitable delay in the Conference, his knowledge of M. Clemenceau 
told him that there would be no waste of time. M. Clemenceau, 
on taking the Chair, went straight to the point. “‘ We have come 
here as friends. We must pass through that door as brothers.’ 
Closer union between the Allies was the supreme object. He 


been assigned. 


| asked the Allies to examine first of all the responsibility of the 


authors of the war, and especially of the Kaiser. In the nanie of 
justice, the Allies must punish those who hed committed such 
At its next session the Conference will 
consider the League of Nations, which, it is understood, is 
taking shape at the hands of 2 Committee. 


abominable crimes. 


It is satisfactory news that the French jurists who were 
appointed to inquire into the responsibility of the Kaiser in 
public law for the crimes of the war have reported that he is 
answerable in his own person. The jurists who have come to 
this importent conclusion are M. Larnaude, the doyen of the 
Faculty of Law, and M. de la Pradelle, Professor of International 
Law in the University of Paris. They find that the Kaiser can 
be tried both by penal and civil law. They argue, however, 
that as penal law cannot be applied to a nation, the German 
Empire as such is liable only in civil law. The German people 
are compared with the shareholders in a public company, who 
cannot be punished as a body, while the Kaiser is compared 
with a director of such a company, who ean be punished by 
criminal law. 


M. Larnaude and M. de la Pradelle produce a remarkable 
document which proves that the Kaiser not only desired and 
approved but ordered the diabolical methods of warfare which 
have disgraced the German name. It is a letter written by the 
Kaiser to the late Emperor of Austria :— 

‘* My soul is torn, but everything must be put to fire and sword ; 
men, women, children, and old men must be sleughtered, and 
not a tree or house be left standing. With these methods of 
terrorism, which ere elone capeble of effecting a people as 
degenerate as the French, the war will be over in two months, 
whereas if I admit humanitarian considerations it will lest years. 
In spite of my repugnance I have, therefore, been obliged to 
choose the former system.” 


No casuistry can explain or condone this doctrine of hell. 
Every convention, every agreement reached at the Hague to 
which the German Empire set its seal, wa3 framed in order to 
defeat the appalling logic of terrorism which the Kaiser adopted. 
It is to be hoped that no desire for personal vengeance aga inst 
the Kaiser, natural though it may be, will be allowed to derogate 
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from the real importance of bringing the Kaiser to trial. In 
future the knowledge that the Kaiser was held responsible for 
violating the law of nations will be a tremendous reinforcement 
to the authority of that law, and a signal warning to any ruler 
who thinks of following in the Kaiser’s footsteps. This is the 
real justification for the trial of the Kaiser. For the same reason 
it is essential that it should never be open to any critic to pretend 
that the Kaiser was brought to book out of spite. The Tribunal 
before which he is brought must be above the suspicion of 
partisanship. 


The delegates of the tive Great Powers decided on Friday week 
that the Press should be admitted to the plenary sessions of the 
Allied Peace Conference in Paris, the first of which was held last 
Saturday. ‘The delegates also set forth at length the reasons 
why Press representatives could not attend all their “ conver- 
gations,” which “ are far more analogous to the meetings of a 
Cabinet than to those of a Legislature,”’ and deal with delicate, 
complex, and highly controversial matters. We must confess 
to surprise that experienced journalists should have to be 
instructed in such elementary truths. Every one knows that 
the Allies hold diverse views on many points, and that they have 
met in conference to reconcile and adjust their differences. If 
their discussions were reported daily, they would tend to drift 
farther apart instead of drawing nearer together, as the public 
in each country would expect its statesmen to maintain the 
national point of view. Apart from this, if the journalists now 





assembled in Paris insisted on attending all the Allies’ formal | 


mectings, the statesmen would have to arrange matters in- 
formally over the dinner-table or at other times when they could 
be free. This would delay the work of the Conference, but it 
would not really help the journalists to obtain good ‘ copy.” 





The Allies on Wednesday adopted an important proposal by 
President Wilson with regard to Russia. Every “ organized 
group”’ in Russia and Siberia is invited to send representatives 
to the Princes’ Islands, near Constantinople, by February 15th, 
to confer with Allied representatives “ with a view to ascertaining 
the wishes of all sections of the Russian people and bringing 
about, if possible, some understanding and agreement.” The 
sole condition attached is that the parties invited should pro- 
claim a truce, and that armed forces directed against non- 


Russian territory, Finland, “ or any people or territory whose | 


autonomous action is in contemplation in the fourteen articles,” 
such as Poland, should be withdrawn. We earnestly hope that 
the invitation will be accepted in the spirit in which it is tendered. 
It dees not cominit the Allies to any line of policy, and it pro- 
claims their desire to help It fulfils the purpose of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s original proposal, which was to obtain 
trustworthy news from Russia, without risking the complications 
that might have been caused by inviting Bolsheviks to Paris. 


Russia. 


We must add, however, that the Bolsheviks cannot cease from 
aggression and come to an agreement without ceasing to be 
Bolsheviks. 
not only in Russia but throughout the world. They are not 
content with massacring and pillaging their fellow-citizens in 
Great Russia, but are applying the same methods to the neigh- 
bouring countries which ave not Russian at all. To expect 
them to settle down as an orderly political party is very much 
like expecting a reformed Bengal tiger to draw a milk-cart. 
However, no harm is done in giving the Bolsheviks a chance of 
displaying their sanity or good faith, if they have any. ‘The 
other groups in Russia, we imagine, will welcome the proposed 
Conference as an opportunity of explaining the true situation 
of their unhappy country to the Allies and the world at large. 

Lord Robert Cecil, whose special task in Paris is concerned with 
a League of Nations, has stated, according to the Daily Express, 
that our Government deprecate unduly ambitious schemes. ‘The 
British view is that the League should avoid rigid machinery, 
that it should begin modestly and develop with events, the 
main object being to prevent the world suffering again from a 
sudden outbreak of aggressive war.” 
word “sudden,” which shows that Mr. Lloyd George is in 
agreement with President Wilson as to the supreme necessity of 
a compulsory “ 
proceeds to fight out a quarrel. 


We italicize the significant 


We have repeatedly urged that, 


if the Conference can achieve as much as this and no more, it 
will have established the peace of the world on a solid foundation. 


Their avowed aim is the destruction of society, | 


| check the 


The elaborate plans for International Tribunals can be discussed 
at leisure, and reconciled, if that be possible, with the main 
tenance of national sovereignty. The really important thing 
is to save the world from the conditions which allowed the 
present war to come like a thief in the night. 


Marshal Foch and Admiral Browning met the German dele- 
gates at Tréves on Thursday week and extended the armistice 
for another month, to February 17th. By the revised terms 
Germany must furnish a large supply of farming machinery 
in place of the additional railway material demanded in December, 
The numerous Russian prisoners in Germany, who have beer 
disgracefully treated, are placed under the control of an Allied 
Commission. Germeny must surrender all submarines that can 
be towed, destroy all that are under construction, and cease 
from building any more. The German merchant ships must be 
handed over to the Allies, ** to assure the supply of foodstuffs 
to Germany and the rest of Europe.” All “ industrial or agricul. 
tural implements” removed from Belgium and Northern 
France by the enemy must be restored—a most importart 
demand which surely ought to have been made at the outse, 
since the enemy deliberately stole all the machinery in order to 
cripple French and Belgian industry for years to come. Finally, 
Marshal Foch reserved the right to occupy the bridgehead on 
the east bank of the Rhine opposite Strasbourg. The new term 
are both moderate and just. 


A Berlin telegram states that the British Government sent a 
Note to the German Government on January 8th requesti 
that Germany should refrain from provoking the Polish popul 
tion in East and West Prussia, Posen and Silesia. The German 
answer is fairly characteristic of the old régime. It is a string 
of plausible excuses, the general effect of which is to lay the 
blame on the Poles and to represent all Germans as injured 
innocents. We fear, however, that the British Governmen 
are only too well informed as to the doings of Germany. Rece: 
political discussions in Germany prove that the opinion is preva 
lent that the future of Germany lies in Poland. It is believed 
that the only way for Germany to recover power in the West 
to expand industrially eastwards, and above all in Poland 
Once this is understood it is seen that Germany hes a ver 
material motive for making self-government impossible for t} 
Poles. Here is a complete explanation why the German popul 
tions in Poland are being ordered to fight against the Pole 
and why arms are also being given to the Russian Bolshevik- 
who are advancing into Polsnd, 

Signor Bissolati, the patriotic Socialist leader who resigne: 
his office in the Italian Ministry, made his reasons clear in 
recent speech at Milan. While Baron Sonnino stands on th 
Treaty of London of 1915 and the territorial claims therei: 
confirmed, Signor Bissolati would modify those claims in view 
of the changed conditions. In 1915 Italy demanded part of 
Dalmatia from an unfriendly Austria-Hungary ; in 1919 Signo: 
Bissolati would Itave Dalmatia to the new Southern Slay State 
whose friendship Italy would cultivate—and arrange to obta 
Fiume instead. He would not insist on annexing the northe 
part of Trentino up to the Brenner Pass, because 
inhabit that district. He would give up Rhodes and the othe: 
islands of the Dodecanese, occupied since the first war wit! 


a few Germa: 


Turkey, to Greece, because the inhabitants are all Greeks 


Signor Bissolati urged that gains of territory which turned 


Italy’s neighbours into enemies were not worth having. 
Italy, without obvious necessity, offends German, Slay, and 
Greek national feelings, she loses the strength she needs to 
selfish and exaggerated claims of others.’ His 
courageous speech has caused a storm of indignant protest in 
Italy. 
Adriatic coast problein. 
their freedom in great ‘part to Italy’s tremendous efforts in tlw 


But it points the way to a rational compromise of the 
The Southern Siavs, after all, owe 


| war, and they could show their gratitude by coming to terms with 


moratorium "’ or period of delay before a nation | 


her. The two races are so inextricably mixed in Istria and 
Dalmatia that in any case there will be Slavs under Italian rule 
and Italians under Slav rule. Nor will this matter if the two 


nations ate on friendly terms. 


The failure of the Republican factions in Portugal to agree 
among themselves has naturally led to a Monarchist rising 
On Sunday last the troops in the North, at Oporto, Braga, 
and Vizeu, rose under Senhor Couceiro, the Royalist leader, 
who proclaimed Dom Manoel as King once more. The Repub- 
lican Minister of War, who reached Oporto on Tuesday, failed 
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to influence the troops, and is said to have recognized the re- 
vived Monarchy. It remains to be seen whether the Repub- 
licans of Lisbon, who have just suppressed a small rising, are 
capable of overcoming the Royalists of Oporto. In any case the 
persistence of internal disorder in Portugal is most unfortunate 
for herself and for her Allies. 


The Sinn Feiners on Tuesday gratified the Irish instinct 
for play-acting by holding a mock Parliament in the Dublin 
Mansion House. 
but for the benefit of the world and, we imagine, of most of the 
audience the declaration of Irish independence was also read 
in English. The theory of the promoterz is that the Irish elec- 
torate at the General Election declared for an Irish Republic, 
and that the elected Members alone have power to make laws 
binding on Ireland. The Sinn Feiners ask the “‘ free nations of 
the world” to acknowledge Irish independence and demand the 
removal of British troops. The ordinary Englishman or Scots- 
man will be inclined to smile at their folly and dismiss the affair 
ag another Irish jest. But this good-humoured contempt is 
based on ignorance of the real dangers of the treasonable con- 
spiracy in which the Sinn Feiners are engaged. The South and 
West are in a most disturbed condition. The assaults on the 


The proceedings were conducted in Irish, 


police are increasing. Tipperary has had to be placed under 
martial law because two policemen guarding a cart full of 
explosives were shot dead on the high road and the explosives 
stolen. The time has come for a drastic enforcement of the 
law and for the disarming of the rebels. We cannot afford to 
‘reat the Sinn Feiners as harmless mountebanks. 


Strikes and threatened strikes are reported daily. The | 


doption by agreement between the engineering employers and 
trade Unions of a forty-seven-hours week has given rise to many 
local disputes, especially in London, largely, it seems, because 
the workmen do not care to change their daily habits. On the 
\'lyde the Socialists who were defeated at the General Election 
have promoted an agitation for a forty-hours week, which is 
dvoeated on the ground that there will not be work enough for 
lemobilized men if the normal hours are maintained. The 
Yorkshire miners are striking as the result of a dispute with the 
oalowners about stoppages for meals and overtime pay. The 
London railway workers have threatened to strike if the eight- 
hours day promised them is delayed. The general features of 
hese labour troubles are impatience and lack of discipline. 


Every one who supposed that the Prime Minister’s promises 
hud disposed of the grievances of the police must have been 
isappointed by the news that the police are again threatening 
o strike. Their real demand is that their Union should be 
ecognized, though they also complain that some of the pledges 
iven after the recent strike have not been fulfilled. The 
ivilege recently granted to the police of approaching the 
Government through their representatives does not satisfy 
he men. They want nothing less than recognition of their 
nion. For our part, we think the Government would be very 


nwise to recognize the Union in the sense in which Trade 


'nions are generally recognized. 
oree, and ought to accept the conditions inherent in such a 


rvice. They ought to be handsomely treated, well paid, and 


The police are a quasi-military 


vell pensioned, as such work as theirs deserves; but if their 
nion were recognized they could never be relied upon, as in 
the past, to perform their quasi-military duties. We should 
soon hear that because some policeman had been dismissed in 
‘fanchester, or Liverpool, or Birmingham, the whole of the 
ondon police were to be called out in sympathy. 


Monday’s Times contained a forecast of the Bill in which 
he Government will redeem their pledge to restore the Trade 
Union rules and customs which were set aside in 1915 in order 

secure & maximum output of war material. Representatives 
of the employers and of the Trade Unions, except the Amal- 
yamated Society of Engineers, have conferred with the Govern- 
ment about the draft scheme. The leading idea is said to be 
that any old rule restricting production will be restored whenever, 
but not unless, a majority of the workmen affected demand it. 
Employers will be bound under penalty to agree to the demand. 
It seems likely that the workmen, after an interval of four years, 
will not desire the revival of some customs which limited their 
own earnings as well as their employers’ profits. But the workmen 
are to be the judges. We can only hope, in the interests of 
British industry, that they will be wisely guided, for the de- 
iberate restriction of output is a suicidal policy. 


ECTATOR. $1 


' isc alleen ica nica iatiam ene 
Lord Cave is to be heartily congratulated on having succeeded 
in his libel action against the proprietors of the Daily Sketch. 
Messrs. E. Hulton and Co. apologized publicly in Court and paid 
£500 to a Prisoners of War Fund. The libel published by the 
Daily Sketch to the effect that Lord Cave had been neglectful 
of British prisoners, and had even betrayed their interests, was a 
gross one. Particularly cruel was the insinuation that Lord 
Cave had been influenced by his relationship to Sir Max Waechter. 
Lord Cave’s sister, who married Sir Max Waechter forty-five 
years ago, has been dead for many years. Sir Max Waechter 
himself was naturalized fifty-four years ago, is now eighty-three 
years of age, and has a son who is a distinguished soldier in the 
British Army. Every one should be grateful to Lord Cave for 
having taken action in a case in which the emotion or passion 
of a jury might easily be worked upon to the defeat of justice. 


Public men must stand much criticism, but they should never 
stand reflections upon their honour. If they do not make this 
distinction, the public soon falls into the habit of saying that 
every sort of criticism of public men is permissible because it is 
true. It is taken for granted that public men do not defend 
themselves against dishonouring charges because their actions 
are in fact always dishonourable. Thus the whole standard of 
public life is lowered by the inertness of those who refuse to take 
action. We offer our thanks to Lord Cave. 





Mr. Herbert Samuel, addressing the Statistical Society on 
Tuesday, raised a question of urgent importance when he pro- 
posed an inquiry into the distribution of the burden of taxes. 
He said that, while the war had doubled the share of taxation 
| borne by the working classes, it had trebled the share borne 
| by the middle class with earned incomes from £500 to £1,000 
| & year, and had placed still greater burdens on the richer class. 
He showed that earned incomes from £2,000 to £5,000 had been 
taxed most heavily of all, in proportion to their amount. The 
ordinary professional man has of course been hit very hard 
indeed, without being able to recoup himself by striking, like the 
workman, or raising his prices, like the manufacturer or merchant, 
The truth is that in the press of war our old system of taxation 
has been strained to the uttermost and is no longer fair or just. 
| A complete remodelling of the Income Tax is one of the fj 
| tasks that Mr. Chamberlain ought to set himself in this Age of 
teconstruction. 


The Royal Academy, moved by the Time-Spirit into rev 
lutionary courses, on Tuesday chose a well-known architect, 
Sir Aston Webb, as its eleventh President, in succession to Sir 
Edward Poynter. Wyatt, the notorious architect who dam wged 
restoring 


them, was chosen President in 1805, and held office for a sho 





|so many of our Cathedrals under pretence of 


time until Benjamin West had made up his quarrel with his 
fellow-Academicians and resumed the Chair. Save in this 
instance, the painters have monopolized the Presidency, ignoring 
. 


the sister-arts of sculpture and ar We are delighie | 





that this stupid ban has now been removed, and that the 


Academy has proclaimed an architect as the official head of 











the artistic profession. We cannot profess any admiration 
for Sir Aston Webb’s work, but Londen abounds in solid evid 

of his industry. The new Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Admiralty Arch, the new front of Buckingham Palace, and 
| Grand Trunk Railway offices near Trafalgar Square are amo 
| the large buildings with which the new President has endowed— 


we will not say adorned—the capital. 


We greatly regret to record the death of Prince John, the Kin 
youngest child, which occurred suddenly during sleep at San 
ringham last Saturday. The Prince, who was the fifth son 
and sixth child of the King and Queen, was born at York Cottage 
on July 12th, 1905. He had been subject to epileptic seizures 
during the greater part of his short life, and latterly required 
constant attendance, though in appearance he was healthy and 
happy. He was sel lom in the public view, and lived in retire- 
ment at Frogmore and Sandringham 
mourning for a total period of six weeks. The sympathy 


Che Court has gone into 





universal sense 


of all ranks and classes will be deepened by the 
of respect for the unselfish and untiring devotion of the King and 
Queen to every national interest and purpose, during the stress 
of so many years of war. 


r rom 5h ¢ n ril 5, 1917 
| Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} percent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A DRY AMERICA. 


TENHE decision of more than three-quarters of the States 

in America to prohibit intoxicating drink is a 
political and industrial portent which no thinking person 
can disregard. It is the expression of a logical and earnest 
purpose ; the time is long past for making fun about the 
various dodges in the “ dry ” States for getting round the 
Liquor Laws, and for drinking as much as a man pleases on 
the understanding that drink shall be called “medicine.” 
{t is not merely that the necessary majority for ratifying 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution has been 
obtained ; we have also to note and to wonder at the fact 
that the decision has been reached with extraordinary 
rapidity. To understand how imposing this fact is, it is 
necessary to look at the political process by which the 
amendment to the Constitution has been ratified. In 
December, 1917, the amendment which would make it 
possible for the whole of America to go dry was passed by 
Congress, but it could have no effect unless it were ratified 
hy three-quarters of the States of the Union. The 
machinery of ratification was in itself very interesting. 
{t was provided that a State which had once ratified the 
amendment could not go back upon its decision. On the 
other hand, a State might make as many attempts as it 
pleased to secure ratification within the time-limit. The 
next point to notice is that a long time-limit was allowed 
for the States to decide whether they would or would not 
ratify the amendment. Seven years was the period. What 
has happened up to date is that thirty-seven out of forty- 





cight States of the Union have declared in favour of | 


ratification ; that is to say, more than the uecessary 
majority has been obtained in an amazingly short time. 
As the matter now stands, after January i6th, 1920, it 
will be illegal in the United States to manufacture, import, 
export, sell, or consume liquor “ for beverage purposes.” 
But even this is not all, for, quite apart from the ratification 
of the amendinent to the Constitution, a Bill was passed by 
Congress as a war measure providing that wine, spirits, and 
beer shall not be obtainable after June 30th of this year. 
Permanent Prohibition will probably have come into force 
before the temporary war measure has ceased to be operative. 

Nothing like this —no such self-imposed act of abstinence 

has ever before been popularly voted in any country. 
The prohibition of vodka in Russia at the beginning of the 
war of course affords no comparison. That prohibition, 
wise and beneficial though it was, was an autocratic decree. 
The American people in the exercise of the fullest liberty 
have decided for themselves. And we can have no hesita- 
tien in saying that a new era has been opened up, a new 
school in social practice has been founded, and a new body 
of thought created among democratic English-speaking 
peoples about the use of drink. We are not so foolish as to 
suppose that even now ways will not be discovered in 
America of cheating the law. Nor do we forget that people 
determined upon the use of some narcotic when deprived 
of one sort will spend their money to some extent upon 
another. The man bereft of tobacco turns to snuff or 
chewing-gum ; and if none of these could be had, we might 
find him drinking coffee to excess, like some Turks, or 
taking drugs, or munching betel-nut. It must also be 
expected that the anti-Prohibitionists will somehow iry to 
prevent the law coming into operation at all. But the fact 
remains that the American people with all the evidence 
before them, in the light of past experiments in Prohibition 
in several States, have made their deliberate choice. No 
trickery, no defiance, can in the main or in the long run 
defeat such a popular resolve while that resolve con- 
tinues. No doubt the emotions which have been called 
forth by the war have had a great deal to do with the 
rapidity of the ratification. The example of the dry 
American Army in the field and of the dry camps has also 
been very potent. But when every allowance has been 
made for what may roughly be called sentiment, the 
startling fact cannot be disposed of that the American 
people have reached their decision after having had ample 
upportunities to think out what they were doing. It isalong 
time since the first experiments in total Prohibition were 
put into foree in Maine. When other less orderly States 


jollowed that carly example, it may well have been that ihe 





chief incentive of the Prohibitionists was to kill at the 
source the unruly conditions which gave too many oppor- 
tunities to the authors of riot and to experts in the use of 
the six-shooter. But no such local or accidental motive, 
can account for the present great tide of Prohibitionist 
feeling in the United States. The truth is that American 
opinion on the subject of Prohibition has formed itself, 
if we may so express ourselves, in the dry light of facts. 
Whether this opinion is right or wrong, whether or not it 
aims at an impossible ideal, it is at all events intensely 
scientific. 7 

The passion for Prohibition has spread to the great. cities 
although it used to be said that the populations of such 
places would never vote dry. Employers, military com- 
manders, and leaders of Labour have all joined in tho 
crusade. In this respect British leaders of Labour as a 
whole take a very different view from that of their American 
comrades. It is no exaggeration to say that when Pro- 
hibition for the duration of the war was proposed here — 
not by any means for the purpose of taking the decision 
as to whether or not drink was necessary out of the hands 
of the working man, but solely as a war-winning and 
temporary measure the chief opponents of the proposal 
were the leaders of Labour. On the very day on which 
we write this article we read a correspondence between 
the leader of the Liverpool dockers and Mr. Clynes. Mr. 
Clynes assures Mr. Sexton that he quite agrees with him 
that there must be more beer, cheaper beer, and better 
beer; and he adds that he has passed this opinion on to 
Mr. G. H. Roberts, his successor at the post of Food 
Controller, and has no doubt that it will be attended to. 

Reflection upon the probable economic effects of a dry 
America ought to be a sobering thought, so to speak, 
for every one here. Before the war roughiy one hundred 
and fifty millions a year were being spent in Great Britain 
upon drink. When one has made due allowance for 
the food value of drink, such as it is, and, further, for 
the medical value, it has to be coifessed that the greater 
part of this expenditure was waste. Think of the desperato 
straits to which successive Chancellors of the Exchequer 
were driven in order to raise a few millions for some needed 
reform or for some national amenity of life. Think of 
the violent discussions which the necessary financial 
measures provoked. And then contrast these storms 
with the steady and silent outflow of money upon a luxury, 
We are not advocating that we should follow the example 
of America, but we do say that it is a subject for very 
anxious consideration how far the competing powers of 
industrial America will be heightened by the decision 
to rule out entirely a tremendously wasteful expenditure. 
By all their industrial arts, by their standardization and 
other expedients which have enabled them to produce 
things cheaply although all the eletnents of production 
are dear, the Americens have already challenged every 
industrial nation in the world to a terribly hard encounter. 
Can we continue in that competition with any eredit 
and profit to ourselves if we continue to fight, as it were, 
with one hand tied behind our backs? Since the war 
British expenditure on drink has greatly risen, but as 
prices at present stand at a fictitious standard we need 
not assume any more for the purposes of our argument 
than that as much would be spent on drink after the war 
as before the war. If American Labour leaders believe 
that the efliciency of workers is reduced by drink, en] 
that it is not to the interests of working men themselves 
to have facilities for drinking, since the prosperity of 
the workers depends directly upon their productivencss, 
American employers of labour are just as strong in their 
opinions, and, there is reason to believe, even stronger. 
The majority of the employers are determined not to 
tolerate in their midst an agency of demoralization whic! 
means, in its worst aspects, personal demoralization, bad 
time-keeping, and aaa output. Doctors concerned 
for the national health, and social workers tracking crime 
to its source, all swell the chorus. 

What is the lesson for ourselyes? For our part, we 
have no doubt what it is. To begin with, it must nevet 
be forgotten that the American decision has behind it 
vopular consent. No self-denying ordinance can possibly 
ast in a democratic community waless it has the widest 
sanction. As we look at the conditions of our own country, 
we have to admit that ihe nation is probably a long way 
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from being willing to impose on itself any such compulsory 
abstinence. We do not ourselves write as teetotalers, 
but we do say most emphatically that Great Britain can 
do much within the very ncar future to set herself upen 
the right road, and to give herself complete freedom in 
future to reduce a luxurious expenditure, and to take 
any and every further decision that may be thought 
desirable and right as popular enlightenment increases. 
‘The drink restrictions imposed during the war have, of 
course, been extremely valuable, but the danger is that 
when normal times return there will be a strong demand 
of which there are already numersus signs—that what 
may be called normal drinking shall also be re-established. 
The question is whether after the war we ought to let loose 
upon people a multitude of pushing salesmen determined 
to make up for lost time, eager to make more profits than 
ever by gratifying the pent-up appetite for intoxicants. 
Under such conditions all temporary, partial, or local 
restrictions are likely to be destroyed. There is only one 
adequate solution of the difficulty that we can see, and 
that is that the State should itself own the Drink Trade. 

The great advantage of State ownership would be that 
it would withhold all incitements to the sale of liquor. 
‘The element of private profit would disappear. A man 
would buy a glass of beer or a whisky-and-soda just as he 
now buys a postage-stamp or a money-order. There 
would be no one to force drink upon him, or professionally 
to assure him that “ another little drink won’t do us any 
harm.’ There would be no one to develop as a matter of 
business his native hospitality and to excite his generous 
impulses to treat his friends. Everywhere the management 
of public-houses would be gqvrite disinterested. The 
publican would be free to make as much profit as he could 
upon food and non-alcoholic drinks, but he would not 
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revolution. When revolution begins in any great country 
it is sure to influence, if not to upset, many other countries. 
Some people are so intensely conscious of the revolutionary 
tendencies of the moment that they hardly doubt that a 
revolution will be attempted in our own country before 
very long. We take no such view of the matter. We do 
not share in their gloom. But it is none the less true that 
the British people will have to apply to the situation all 
their well-known common-sense, all their quick and sure 
instinct for distinguishing good from bad, if we are to 
steer the course which we have sect without very grave 
peril in the next few months. There is no constitutional 
tendency in this country towards either wanton or violent 
revolution —quite the reverse is true, as our history shows 
but the thoughts out of which revolution is made are 
floating in the air, and it is the task of the majority to see 
that the restless, scatterbrained, and reckless minority do 
not call the tune for the whole nation. The recent General 
Election showed with unmistakable plainness what the 
will of the majority is. It is thoroughly British, moderate, 
and “ Left-Centre ” in tendency, 
The question for British working women 


men and 


|is whether, having shown what their will was at the 


|is extraordinarily active. Its 


earn a single penny upon the increased sale of beer, spirits, | 


er wine. 
alcoholic side of his business. Of course the purchase of 
the Trade would have to be effected upon equitable terms. 
In April, 1915, a fair and practicable scheme was drawn up 
by a mixed Committee of the Trade and the Teetotalers. 
There is no reason why that scheme should not be produced 
again out of its pigeon-hole. It would open a locked door 
in order that the nation might escape from a poisonous 
and demoralizing atmosphere into the fresh air of the open 
road. The 
footsteps. 

drastic or moderate, he would make of the complete 
authority then vested inhim, The one thing that is certain 


3ritish voter would become master of his own | 
It would be up to him to say exactly what use, | 


His one interest would be to push the non- | 


| General Election, they shail allow it to be overruled by 


a minority which seeks to take the place reluctantly 
vacated by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Philip Snowden, 
and their like. The school of economic thought—if one 
can use the word “ school” of anything so undisciplined 

which is stirring up trouble in all the most important 
trades of the country, is very small in bulk, though it 
members want to obtain 
by what is euphemistically called “ direct action” what 
has hitherto not been obtained by the Constitutional 
means of the ballot. The new leaders, or rather misleaders, 
of Labour are almost as much opposed to the existing 
Trade Union Executives as they are to ‘ Capitalism ” 
itself, The very nature of some of the strikes which are 
now in operation, or are being threatened, is enough 


| to prove that the ostensible reason for the strikes is not 
| the real one. 


Whoever heard of sane and candid men 
holding up the whole industrial life of the country 
because there is some dispute as to whether a snack of 
food—what country people call ** levenses ’ or * leveners “— 
shall be eaten while the work of the mines comes to a dead 
stop, or whether it shall be eaten by relays so that the 
machinery in the mines shall be kept running all the 


time ? Patience breaks down when one reflects that 


| a strike is threatened by the miners to settle such a dispute 


is that the American portent cannot safely be laughed away | 


as the act of a few social experimenters and high-souled 
cranks, 
it is the considered word of a great nation. 


THE LABOUR UNREST. 


WAVE of Labour unrest is sweeping 
P country of such an incalculable and mysterious 


over 


kind that it is difficult to define either its purport or its | 


direction. In these circumstances it is the duty of every 
public-spirited person to hold very clearly to those prin- 


ciples by which alone a democratic nation can find sal- | 


vation, and to insist upon their importance in all his con- 
verse with those who are either confused or ignorant. No 
doubt a large part of the unrest is due to the simple and 
intelligible fact that the nation is tired. It is one of the 
more familiar experiences that children immediately after 
a period of excitement suffer from a reaction which always 
takes the form of peevishness and irritability. Something 
ef very much the same sort is happening to the nation now. 
By far the greatest and most stimulating effort which the 


'on unreal pretexts. 


nation has ever made has just been brought to a successful | 


conclusion, and now we see reaction and relapse. The 
nerves of the people are, as the saying is, all on edge. 
While the effort was being made most people were almost 
unconscious of its magnitude— that is one of the provisions 
of Nature which enable men to endure a tremendous strain. 
Appreciation of the suffering and the strain comes later, 
er at all events the human frame becomes sensible then 
of the results and the cost of the effort. Quite apart from 
these conditions, which are personal to every member of 
the nation, there is the strange epidemic of revolution in 
the air. You cannot put up blockhouses and tariffs against 


Right or wrong, practicable or impracticable, | 


the | 


'a thousand in 


as this——a strike at a time when every one knows tha‘ 
there is a long and dangerous pause in reconstructing thie 
industries of the country largely owing to the shortage 
of coal, and also that the improved conditions in private 
life which every workman professes to have as his goal 
are being delayed, or made impossible, by this sani 
shortage of coal. Bolshevism is, we are certain, entirel: 
repugnant to nine hundred and ninety-nine men out ot 
this country, but the nearest thing to 
Bolshevism of which the British people are capable 
being pressed upon them by the noisy minority. This 
Bolshevistic policy has no concern whatever for the 
welfare of democracy, properly so called. It is, 
its Russian counterpart, a creed of exclusiveness 
intolerance. It appropriates to the few the rights of 
the many. It masks its true objects by picking quarrels 
Its real obje t is to ring the whole 
present industrial system to an end, and, as we suggested 
at the beginning, this aim can be defeated only if th 
majority hold by democratic principles, make it 
perfectly plain that the ideas of a very small minority sh 
never prevail. 
Unhappily a good deal has been done by 
of the Government in the make it very easy for 
rebels against established order to say that our industrial 
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system has broken down on the economic side. By lavish 
and unreasoning pouring out of money in wages and 
subsidies during the war the cost of living was raised as 
rapidly as wages themsely were raised. There was 
always the excuse, of course, that the greatest possible 


output of 


what the price. 
time has now arrived for the Gor 
industries know exactly where they stand if war conditions 
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are to give place to peace conditions. So far as we have 
been able to discover, employers of labour are still entirely 
in the dark about what sources of raw material they can 
rely upon, about what degree of freedom in the conduct of 
their works they may expect, and about what degree of 
excess taxation they must expect. The result is that 
employers, instead of readapting themselves to peace 
conditions as quickly as possible, are holding their hands 
In suspense. They cannot freely make contracts. Mean- 
while the Government are spending money as generously 
as ever, and one begins to wonder whether peace will not 
be as expensive as war. The truth must be recognized that 
the nation cannot go on like this. The danger is that when 
freedom is restored to the industries, the industries will 
not be able to carry on because it will be impossible to 
= any article at a profit. It is this danger which is 

ing used for all it is worth by the small minority who 
are now agitating the labour world from within. They 
mean to make the danger a reality ; they mean to bring 
the system of what they call “ Capitalism ” to an end. 

There never was a better prospect for Labour if 
only Labour will cling to Constitutional means. It 
must win by the ballot or not at all. It must not sub- 
stitute the knobbed stick, the knife, the poison, or the 
bomb for the ballot-box. For our part, we cannot re 
member a time when employers of labour were in so friendly 
a frame of mind towards Labour or were so conscious of 
their duties. All but a few very backward and reactionary 
members of the employing class agree that no industrial 
structure can last which is not founded upon a righteous 
social relation between employer and employed. It would 
indeed be an irony and a tragedy if this prospect were 
spoiled. There is a better opportunity now than ever 
before for the real voice of Trade Unionism to make itself 
heard, and to declare that the rubbishy talk of past gener- 
ations about Capitalism shall be brought to an end. The 
more capital there is in industry, the more money there is 
to pay wages. Increase of capital is the only road to 
better conditions for Labour all round. One of the most 
gratifying financial effects of the war is that whereas the 
abouring classes invested before the war only a few hundred 
thousand pounds, they have now invested many millions. 
Without knowing it, they have become capitalists. Their 
capital is now helping to increase wages, and if they allow 
a small minority of Bolsheviks seriously to damage or 
overthrow the industrial system, they will be consenting 
to the destruction of the company in which their money 
is invested. 

If the official Labour leaders do not denounce the muti- 
nous policy which is going on, they will run an enormous 
risk of losing all that they profess to be working for. So 
far as we can see, a moderate Labour Party could come 
into power within the next few years. Timid persons who 
feared that Labour would be “ unpatriotic” have lost 
their fears since the General Election. But if the leaders 
of Labour do not sternly denounce the British Bolsheviks, 
if they continue partly to make excuses for them, a great 
many persons in the country who are very well disposed 
towards Labour will be driven to give a degree of support 
which they never contemplated to disagreeable action by 
the Government. The genuine Labour leaders and the 
Government really want the same thing. As for Mr. 
Lloyd George, he has the game in his hands. He has 
only to say to the Bolsheviks: “ 1 represent the will of the 
people, and you do not. My way is the way of sense; 
yours is the way of madness, hunger, and ruin.” With 
such words he could not fail to conquer. 


COAL AND INDUSTRY. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

F ROM the national point of view the most serious aspect 

of the miners’ demand for shorter hours and increased 
wages is the effect which the necessary increase in the 
price of coal will have upon the industries of the country. 
We say “necessary increase’ because we assume that the 
Government will not make the fatuous mistake of attempt- 
ing to shift on to the taxpayer the increased cost which 
properly belongs to the coal consumer. To do so would 





ouly be to evade the ditliculty, for the greater part of the 
taxable income of the country is derived from industry in 
one form or another, and therefore industry will have to 
bear the burden of the increased cost whether it is imposed 








directly upon the consumer or indirectly through the 
Exchequer. The disadvantage of the second method is 
that it partly conceals essential facts, and thus deludes a 
large part of the population with the idea that the State 
has a bottomless purse from which all demands can he 
satisfied without any cost to anybody, except perhaps 
the hated capitalist. Assuming that the straightforward 
method of charging the increased cost to the consumer is 
adopted, the whole country will quickly see what the 
immediate effect must be upon our national industries, 
Take first our shipping trade, which from the Imperial 
point of view is the most important of all our industries. 
This great industry springs primarily out of our insular 
position, and the spirit of enterprise which the original 
Anglo-Saxon invaders of the island of Britain brought 
with them. But in modern times the development of 
our shipping industry has been very largely dependent 
upon our deposits of coal, and upon the possibility of 
extracting that coal at a low cost. Many of the countries 
with which we have an active commerce have no coal, 
and it is profitable to send to them coal, the one heavy 
commodity which our country produces, in ships which 
bring back almost equally heavy commodities in the shape 
of foodstuffs. If the price of ceal is to be appreciably 
raised, this basis of a large part of our shipping industry 
will disappear. Already it is being calculated that the 
Americans, who can now obtain coal on the seaboard at a 
cheaper rate than we can, will be able to capture the whole 
of Great Britain’s previous export coal trade to South 
America, and as a consequence we shall either have to break 
off our direct shipping communications with South America 
altogether, or else to send out ships in ballast to fetch food- 
stuffs, which will then be burdened with double freight. 

That, however, is only the beginning of the trouble 
Not only does coal in its crude form give us an enormous 
advantage as sea carriers, but in addition it has enabled 
us to build up a vast manufacturing industry which other- 
wise we could never have acquired. Practically all our 
manufactures in Great Britain and Ireland depend upon 
coal. Here and there a few mills may be driven by wate: 
power, and here and there a little corm may be ground by 
wind-power. But probably at least 99 per cent. of ou 
industrial development depends upon coal, and it is largel) 
because coal has been cheap that we have been able to 
produce manufactured goods at a low rate, and thus to 
capture a large proportion of the world’s markets. With th: 
rise in the price of coal that relative advantage disappears. 
It will affect almost every one of our industries, though: 
necessarily at a different rate according to the proportion 
of coal consumption in each. Some industries require very 
much more coal than others. For example, in the pottery 
trade the price of coal is an enormously important factor, 
and the Midland manufacturers evidently regard with the 
gravest alarm the results of the threatened increase in the 
price. That alarm is intensified by the knowledge 
that of late years American pottery manufacturers have 
been extending their works and improving their goods. 
Twenty years ago the superiority of English pottery was 
so great that English manufacturers could snap their 
fingers even at an American tariff of 60 per cent. ad valorem. 
It is doubtful whether this relative superiority can be 
permanently maintained in view of American progress, ail 
it is still more doubtful whether with the threatened enor- 
mous increase in the price of coal it will be economically 
possible for the Midlands of England to compete effectively 
with American pottery manufacturers. Very similar 
sroblems arise with almost every industry that is examined. 

ake, for example, the jute industry with its home in 
Dundee. This flourishing Scottish industry is carried on 
in keen competition with an extremely well-organized 
corresponding industry on the banks of the Hoogly im 
Calcutta. There are doubtless difierences in the quality of 
the goods turned out, but finally the question of cost is a 
determining factor, and if the Dundee manufacturers are 
to be compelled to pay more for their coal they may find 
themselves beaten by Calcutta. A similar consideration 
applies to the cotton, iron, and steel industries. 

Thus all the nation’s industries are threatened with a 
grave danger as a result of the miners’ demands. 
Beyond this point, which is a matter of politics, there is 
a further point, which is a matter of science. How far is 
it possible to obviate the effects of an increase in the price 
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of coal by a more economical use of that primary source of 
heat and power? This is a point inferentially discussed 
n an article on “Coal Conservation ” in the Edinburgh 
Review by Professor Cobb, of Leeds University. Professor 
Cobb ee. the whole problem from the scientific 
point of view. As the result of experiments undertaken 
by the University of Leeds, he has arrived at the definite 
conclusion that the most economical method of using coal 
; first of all to convert it into gas. He gives good reasons 
or discounting the popular faith in electricity. Un- 
doubtedly electricity is a very convenient agency for 
ansmitting power, hence its popularity; but if the 
lectricity is generated by means of a steam-engine, even of 
the most Brel. type, only a small fraction of the total 
eat value of the co: i can be secured. Professor Cobb puts 
the efficiency at 15 per cent. That is to say that the best 
railable -engines for producing e lectric ity waste 
‘7 per cent. of the heating value of the coal. On the other 
iand, if coal is carbonized in gasworks, “ for every 100 heat 
inits in the original coal, after making allowance for the 
eat necessary to carbonize it, 70 units are still available 
n gas, coke, and tar, useful chemicals are extracted 
it the same time.” The larger portion of these 70 units 
an be effectively used either for heating, as with the gas- 
fire, or for generating power, as with a gas-engine. In 
either event greater economy is secured than can be attained 
with the direct consumption of coal. If account further 
he taken of the economic value of the by-products obtained 
in carbonizing coal, the advantage to the nation becomes 
enormous. Thus there can be little doubt that we could 
to a considerable extent counterbalance the increased cost 
i coal now threatened if we were to alter our main system 
f power production and of domestic heating and substitute 
verywhere gas for coal. Obviously, however, such a great 
hange must take a considerable period and must cost a 
very large amount of capital. Meanwhile many of the 
ndustries of the country may be reduced to stagnation by 
he demands which the miners have put forward. At a 
ime when it is of the utmost importance to regain as qui kly 
is possible our oversea s trade, we are threatened vee 1 the 
destruction of a coi part of that trade by the 
rbitrary action of a parti ular group of workmen. 
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THE LAND OF PUBLIC RIGHT. 


Wea note the plan ol acquiring land for soldiers and 
other public purposes by means of annuities which 
he Government have lately made public. That may be 
c<ood as far as it goes, but a much better plan is that set 
forth in an article in the Spectator some six months ago— 
e., July 20th, 1918 :— 
“*« They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night.’ 
Everybody is talking, and quite rightly, of our duty to find 
iIidiers who wish to cultivate the soil when 
back from the war. Unfortunately, however, we 
most of us forget the very great, though we will not say insuper- 
able, difficulty which attaches to the whole matter. There is 
very little land in England which is free and open for settlement. 
in other words, not only is almost every piece of land which is 
worth cultivating at this moment in somebody's occupation 
ud being cultivated, but there is also in most cases a queue of 
people, often with very good claims, wishing to occupy. To 
prove that we are not exaggerating, let anybody think of a 
specific piece of land suitable for a smell-holding. The require- 
nts are that it has a house upon it; that there is not too 
ich Jand but only four or five acres; that it is good land, 
in good condition, and so will not break the man at the beginning 
by his having to get it into good heart and that it shall be 
essible. - When h a pareel of ground is discovered, the 
| nebody clinging 
the other day had experience of a false 
Che said 


several of whom were 


they come 


earcher will find s 
1t writer only 
rumour of vacancy 
rumour brought ay 
possessed of the notion that they would be most unjustly treated 
if the handkerchief were not thrown to them. Obviously then, 
oldiers must be first 
over, you cannot begin by making a 
arbitrarily evict 
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prese! 
in regard to a single-acre plot. 
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nd however much we admit that the 
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served aiter the wW 
sert and calling it a Peace settlement e. 

he existing occupants in order to make way for the new settlers. 

For this reason the most tempting pia 

therefore unoccupied, land. But this in England co 


tone by reclamation, and reclamation, except in very rare cases, 


is to creat new, and 


ud Only be 


w#& snare and a delusio In the first place, it is very expensive 
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the next, it is very slow; and in the third, it is almost always 
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| lands, and mountain-lands is, we fear 
| Speaking 


proved so valuable in the deve 


economically unsound. As # nation we are not patient enough 
to act the part of the Dutch and conquer land from the sea. 
If we were to reclaim the Wash in order to put our soldiers 
there, who can doubt that it would be financially « horrid fiasco 
—s bottomless sink for public money which would probably be 
abandoned half-way ? The reclamation of heath-lands, down- 
equally unpromising. 
generally, though we can enormously improve the 
condition of our existing farm-lands, very little is to be done 
in the way of obtaining new ground. 

But though we must offer 


this rather depressing warning to 
those who are 


eager to give our soldiers their due reward, it 
does not follow that nothing can be done. There are means 
by which we can and ought to provide opportunities for la 
sultivation for our soldiers without injury to existing occupiers. 
Whi it We suggest is that « xperiments in the way of settlements 
should in the first place be made, not by taking land out of 
private ownership by forced purchases, which are always apt 
to be either unjust or over-expensive, but by dealing with what 
we have called ‘land of public right ’—i.e., the Ager Public 
or, to put it in the legal language of our forefathers, land held 
in mortmein rather than in the hand of a living owner. All 
land in mortmain is in fact, if not in theory, ‘land of pub 
right,’ and so land that the publie can deal with without injuring 
the rights of private ownership and enjoyment which have 
, 








opment of the soil. The must, 


of course, be no confiscation, or alteration of the uses to which 
the rents and profits are put. All the State will require in regard 
to land in mortmain will be a change of investment. There is 
still a great deal to be said against mortmain and in favour of 


what we may call the instinct of the race that the enjoyment 
of land should be confined to individual owners, and that the 
soil should not be petrified by the chill that comes from the 
dead hand.’ The horse is said only t ood condition 
under the master’s eye (see the very knowing remarks of Socrat 
in this connexion in Xer nophon’ s Economics), and, take it alto 
gether, the land also grows fatter under the eye of a living 
breathing owner than under the dull, cold eye of Commissions 
lay or ecclesiastic, of a Municipality, « 
To be specific, we would give whatever body is to be entrust 
with the task of finding soil for the Soldiers’ Land Settlem 
Scheme the right to requisition and 
just price) any land which is 
within a statutory definition of publie land. We would, that 
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held in mortmain, or which come 


make everybody holding land in mortmain, whenever any farm 
became vacant and was to be re-let, once inform the Depart 
ment dealing with Land Settlement The said Department 


land were suitable, acquire it 
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could then, if the vithout any in 
justice by the simple 
other body concerned such an amount of Consols 
duce an annual sum equal to the sum at whi 
in the Rate-Book. In cases, however, where it was apparen 
that this would be inequitable owing to the possibilities of u 


; would pro 


1 j 
h the land was value 


| of the land for building m — ses or of commercial development, 
| or for any other reason, the vners in mortmain should have 





| (3) Land belonging to Universities, Public Schools 


to it like a limpet. The | 


right to demand a valuation. 


» chief categories of the land wh 


We may as well note here th 


is ‘ of public right "—i.¢., either held by a true corporate body « 
‘ Corporation Sole,’ like the Crown, or a Bishop : 
(1) All Crown lands in agricultural occupation—i.e., tl! 
belonging to— 
(a) Woods and Forests. 
(b) Duchy of Lancaster. 
(c) Duchy of Cornwall. 
(2) All Church lands—i.e., all agrioultural lands held by 
(a) The Ecclesiastical Commissioners—law | } 


amounts to something like a million acres. 

(6) Dean and Chapters—!and which in the early d 
of the Commission was, we believe, given bacl 
one or two (¢ hapters. 

(c) Farms and other lands fo1 
ments of livings 

(dq) Glebe lands, except of coursé 
rectory or vicarage and forming part of its 


ning part ol the endk 

those adjoining a 

grounds. 

Hospitals, 

Municipal Corporations, and ot! public bodies, whether 
subject or not to the Charity Commission 

(4) Lands of City Companies, or other land in mortmai, 


for example, as the estates belonging to Greenwich Hospit l 

As a first step towards makin the land of publie right 
available, we suggest that some Men iber of Parliament should 
ask the Government to hav 1 Return made of the Ager Publicus 


showing the amount of land availabk id where situated 


All the recorded facts for making a Return of this kind are in 








existence, and could very soon be put together in quite suili- 

ent detail to enable the Departments concerned with the 
Soldiers’ Settlement to see the amount of land which ws | 
be available. 

We are not so innocent as to suppose that a proposal oi th 
kind we have made is likely to be accepted by the bodies atiected 
with alacrity, or even with * sombre a julescence Land en 

| in mortmain is too vital a thing for that We must expe to 
see a good deal of oppositien on tl part not only of the Corp: 
tions but of their officiels, who, by the way, must be proper 

| compensated in cases where the whole of a large estate ! n 
over. But quite apart from this, we will not say t 
pe rsonal opposition, Opposition W corm trom sentiment i 
® just and proper desire to protect public or charitable interests 
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of a special character. Burke once complained that if you tried 
to make an economy in the matter of Royal estates, ‘ up jumps 
Saucy Jack of Lancaster’ and forbids the reform. But if our 
soldiers are to be our first thought, as they ought to be, we must 
not attach too much weight to the protests of our various 
* Saucy Jacks,’ whether lay or ecclesiastical. After all, thore is 
# great deal to be said on economic as well as moral grounds for 
Corporations owning only stocks and shares which do not require 
special expert management, and on which the interest is paid 
quarterly into the bank without any trouble. We feel sure that 
a good many Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, to take a specific 
example, would be much better off if their revenues consisted of 
the income from a large block of Consols instead of being drawn 
from a smiling and picturesque estate whose tonants were always 
clamouring for repairs and elterations in rent which in effect 
were reductions. Again, there ere plenty of livings where the 
clergyman would be greatly benefited by having a farm or large 
parcel of glebe converted into a block of stock which would yield 
wn income without any risks or reductions, or what are often 
unanswerable in the case of a clergyman—appealsa ad miseri- 
cordiam. The public would be surprised if they were to learn at 
first hand how often clergymen are in effect defrauded of their 
just rights by such appeals. A clergyman is really at the 
merey of a tenant, who knows thet the vicar could not cause a 
scandal by insisting upon ‘ a poor but cunning ’ member of his 
flock paying his just debts. Speaking generally, it is no doubt 
very picturesque and pleasant for a great Corporetion to have 
great estates, and for a Burser or Committee of Management 
to play the Lord Bountiful to prosperous and rosy-cheeked 
farmers. But speaking from a business point of view, and from 
the point of view of the essential interests of the Corporation, 
Church, or other public body, land, end especially agricultural 
land, is an investment of very doubtful value—one which 
under the new régime of strict economy and development, 
and the getting of the lest halfpenny of value out of every 
foot of soil, is not good business. The young Don who hardly 
knows & hoe from a hand-saw, and who has not even read the 
Economics, is much more likely to help his College with a banker's 
pass-book than with an estate terrier. If some old Fellow sadly 
nuitters : Sic transit gloria Collegi?, he must, if he is a patriot, 
which he almost certainly will be, add his benediction on the men 
at arms who will spring up where once the Bursar end the College 
tenants sat supreme, and sometimes, we fear, elso supine.” 





HOMES. 

JT appears to be a point of honour with every decent dog 

to show no sentiment whatever with regard to place. In 
this matter he seems more a creature of reason even than a 
man. If taken by his master to revisit their former abode, he 
displays no pleasure, though it will be evident to a careful 
observer that he has forgotten nothing. No short-cut, no 
emergency exit, used or made by him in times past, has escaped 
his memory. If accidentally shut in or out, he will put all his 
knowledge into practice without pausing a moment to collect 
his thoughts. But evidently the house arouses no sentimental 
emotions in his heart—not so much as an old coat of his master’s 
would seem to arouse. He goes away with jaunty air whenever 
his master goes, and makes himself “ at home” at the next 
stopping-place. The odd thing is that it is not want of interest 
which causes him to act like this. So far as his limited intelli- 
gence permits, he understands the plan even of a large house 
very well. Any intelligent dog who, being in the garden, is 
whistled for out of an upper window will go straight to the 
right room, Again, his curiosity is always aroused if any part 
of the house he lives in is shut to him. The present writer 
knows a little elderly and exceedingly intelligent pet dog who 
moved with his family into a new maisonette during a severe 
attack of rheumatism. For some weeks he could not walk 
upstairs, end had no chance of making out who lived upon the 
upper story or what their rooms were like. The very first day 
that it became possible to climb the stairs he clambered up to 
explore, waited for en opportunity of inspecting the rooms which 
was kindly given him by the amused owner, and retired down- 
stairs again tired but satisfied. He has not renewed the tour 
of inspection. Why should he? He now knows all he wants to. 
There are, we know, a few masterless dogs—the scoundrels of 
the dog world—who show some attachment to a locelity, and 
Leg or steal a livelihood within a very small area, refusing ell 
offers of adoption. Such are, however, very exceptional, and 
would, we suspect, be regarded by averege dogs as feeble- 
minded. Where a dog's friends are there is his home, and 
whether he lives on a Scots moor or a suburban common, in a 
London house or a country cottage, is a matter to him of almost 
ostentatious indifference. 

Cats’ feelings with regard to places are usually described as 
** just the reverse” of those of dogs. But we know so little of 
the feelings of cats that even that vague description is too 
definite. Thoy love the femiliar if they love anything; but 
perhaps it would be more true to say that they get what to 











them is the essential of happiness out of the act of recognition. 
They certainly like comfort—fires, food, a kind cook, and con- 
stant consideration—but most of them will sacrifice it all rather 
than put up with en unfamiliar scene. Through rain and mud 
they will run back if they can to a cold, deserted house whose 
walls are familiar. If the distance is too great for instinct to 
serve them as a guide, they get lost and perish miserably unless, 
as sometimes seems to be the case, their intelligence is so great 
as to enable them to realize their limitations. Then they will 
remain in new surroundings, taking a more or less philosophical 
view of the misfortune of the change, according to their indi- 
vidual characters, some fretting, others sulking, a few exercising 
resignation till the unaccustomed becomes once more tho 
accustomed, 

This attitude of that mysterious and very ancient animal tho 
cat towards its home throws a good deal of light upon tho 
instinctive fecling of the human being. Very few men and 
women can really say with the absolute detachment of a dog: 
** Where those I love are there is my home.”’ They also have a 
strange attachment to the familiar scene. The feeling lies 
deeper than reason, indeed it almost invariably increases as 
reason declines. Elderly people dislike moro and more to leaya 
home, and one of the most distressing delusions which attack 
the very old is that they are not at home. It is for the sense of 
the familiar that they crave, and it is a feeling which the presence 
of their friends, or even of their children, is powerless to allay. 
If asked which of the homes in which they have lived they 
desire to return to, they will often name the home of their youth, 
and that though they have not loved it sufficiently to revisit it 
during their mature years. The sense of protection which home 
gives us is no doubt strongest in childhood, and perhaps that 
is the explanation of this longing in those who feel themselye; 
near the precipice. 

But to a man or woman of strong mind, when instinct is 
weakest and common-sense most predominant, the love of 
home means something other than protection. It is not easy, 
however, to say just what it does mean. Like patriotism, it 
has something to do with place, but not everything. We 
suppose a great number of patriotic youths who flew to arms 
at the first rumour of war for the sake of England do not intend 
to live or expect to die in their native land. Cortainly the 
greater number of Cenadians and Australians who fought for 
us are homesick amongst us. The word ‘ Imperial,” though 
it springs to our lips, does not quite explain this state of mind 
We cannot define “‘ country ” or “ home,” but the love of both 
is a passion only second to religion. 

What do we mean by home? We have heard cynics, after 
discussing and casting aside all serious definitions, say that it 
is a place which a man has a right to bo ill in, or a place in which a 
man has a right to give an order. To a great many it certainly 
means their furniture. Mrs, Tulliver, our readers may remember, 
experienced a great access of maternal affection after the mili 
was sold up and all her silver and china and beds and wardrobes 
and chairs were gone, for, as George Eliot satirically explained, 
nothing else seemed left to her. The religion which taught 
men to worship their household gods is not dead yet. Is home 
the home of one’s youth or of one’s children’s youth ? Neither 
definition will do, for no Englishman regards India as his home. 
He may be born there and married there, and his children may 
be born there, but he and his wife want to “ go home”’ as soon 
as they lose their youth, and that even though their grown-up 
children are making their careers in India and are not likely 
to retire during their parents’ lifetime. Wo have heard it said that 
no house is ever a home till we have suffered init We ourselves 
should be more inclined to say that no house is ever a home till 
we have been extraordinarily happy in it. The memory of 
happiness is, we think, the greatest of ell tics to a place. Many 
women have an almost absurd love of the homes in which they 
now live alone, but which were once full of children, Thess 
children may still claim their deepest affection, but they ara 
children no longer. They do not want to live with them as men 
and women, but with their memories as boys and girls. 

Doctors no longer seem to recommend “ native air” to their 
patients. It is a prescription which has gone out of fashion. 
Perhaps, like so many other things, it will have its turn of popu- 
larity again. As we ssid above, many a man never feels until 
his last illness any wish to revisit the scenes of his childhood. 
The odd thing is that his son may feel very strongly the call 
of the blood, and have something like a passion for the scenes 
among which his ancestors passed their lives. Atavism is very 
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noticeable where this homing feeling is concerned. The almost 
ludicrous interest which some men take in their forbears, the 
delight they find in gazing on their homes and tombs, has far 
more to do with this call of the blood than it has with snobbish- 
ness. A man may feel an extraordinary w-<h to “ go back” 
toa“ home ” which he never saw, and may without any natural 
tendency to sentimentality experience a strong emotion which 
has something analogous in it to the recognition of the long 
familiar when he sees for the first time “ the place we all came 
from.” 

If, however, we cannot say exactly what home mans, we 
can say what it does not mean, and it is sad to seo the word 
In some contexts is it not synonymous with 
? “We musttry to get the poor little orphan child 

we say, adding probably that she will havo a 
We } 


where 


prostituted. 

“institution ”’ 
into a home,” 
dreary life, but there is nothing else to be done with her. 
say also that some one has gone to a “nursing home,” 
we hope he will not suffer too much and may come out alive. 
We wish to goodness that excessively disagreeable 
elderly person with nothing to do could be “ placed in a home,” 
60 that somebody else’s real home might be no lonzer spoiled 
by him or her. We advise our neighbour not to take a maid- 
serventfrom a home, as “she will show no interest in anything.” 
Such “ homes” should be called ‘‘ Pro-homes,” like Pro-Cathe- 
drals. In this modern sense the word is in danger of losing its 
vague but glowing meaning, and coming to mean something 


some 


not as warm as the hearth but—we can only describe it by | 
making use of another debased term—as cold as charity. 





DEAD MAN’S HILL. 





FDETWEEN Lofthouse in Nidderdale and the Hamlet of 

) Horse Houses in Coverdale, a distance of eight or ten 
miles, there runs an ancient moorland road. Above Lofthouse 
the Nidd fetches a wide semicircle, so the road leaves the valley 
and breasts the steep hill that separates the main street from 
How Stean Beck, passes the little grey village of Middlesmoor, 
mounts the height, and falls again into Upper Nidderdale a 
little below what is now the great reservoir that feeds the town 
of Bradford forty miles away. Here you are in the midst of 
the hills; the curve of the valley prevents your secing any 
distance down-stream ; the long dreary crest of Great Whernside 
shuts off all the westward view. The road crosses the infant 
Nidd by a ford near which is a broken footbridge built against 
times of flood. Then it winds up the col that joins Little 
Whernside and Dead Man’s Hill and gradually sinks into the 
upland meadows and fat pasturelands of Coverdale. In its 
middle course it passes over a country which a few years ago 
must have been as wild and desolate as any part of England. 
Now the gigantic stone dam of the reservoir cuts right across 
the valley; and the red-roofed huts in which the workmen 
lived, the manager's house, the canteen, and other buildings 
are still dotted along the light railway built to facilitate the 
But before this great enterprise began the only inhabited 


work, 
dwellings were two ancient farmhouses, perched on_hillocks, 
half hidden by protecting clumps of ash-trees, on cither side 
the stream. Many years ago there was another house, a sort 
of inn or house of call, where the traveller could get strong 
drink, and even, if need were, spend the night. You pass the 
spot as you climb the slopes of Dead Man’s Hill; the house is 
no roof-—only some 


now little more than 
fragments of tattered 
Thereby hangs a tale. 
In old days this bit of road—if you can call a road what in 
parts is more like the bed of a mountain torrent, so rough and 
stony it is—was a portion of one of the main routes of communi- 
between Cumberland and Central Yorkshire. Foot 
and horsemen would travel from Carlisle by way 
of Kirkby Stephen into Upper Wensleydale, past Hawes and 
Aysgarth to Midd'eham, then up Coverdale and across the moors 
by the old road to Pateley Bridge, and so to Knaresborough 
and other Yorkshire Especially did packmen and 
pedlars favour this route, which was not indeed passable for the | 
heavy vehicles of the day, but was many miles shorter—as | 
an avenue to the Midiands—than the carriage-roads which skirted 
the edge of that great mass of fells and moors that lies between | 


a heap of stones— 
wall still withstand the winter storms. | 


cation 


passengers 





towns. 


Wolsingham, Barnard Castle, Richmond, and Ripon on the | 
one side, and Kirkoswald, Appleby, Sedbergh, and Settle on | 
the other. Moreover, except for the pass between Birkby | 
Stephen and Upper Wensleydale, and that other between | 
Middieham end Lofthouse in Nidderdale, the route touched | 


' and her son were arrested. 


many little comfortable towns and villages, whose inhabitants 
gladly bought the Paisley shawls and Border homespuns, and 
sometimes the sturdy Scots ponies and stout horses, that the 
pedlars and packmen brought with them to the dales. So 
the roads over these passes probably saw more traffic thea 
than they do now; and Maggio Thomson, the old woman 
who, about the time of the last great war, kept the inn on the 
slope of Dead Man’s Hill—it got that name later—did much 
legitimate business. But it is of her illegitimate business that 
the story has to tell. 

The packmen generally camo homs with their gains, but 
some of them did not return. That was not very surprising 
in those days. 
the absentees might have been set upon in some lonely place, 
or they might have ventured further afield; they might evea 
have gone, willingly or unwillingly, to the wars. Still, the 
friends of the missing men began to talk; they made inquiries; 
the pedjars on the road asked where So-and-so had last been 
seen. At length it began to be known that some one going 
outh had last been s at Horse Houses in Coverdale ; another 
going north had passed the night at Middlesmoor, but had 
not beoa heard of since. Further inquiries elicited the fact 
that friends and relatives of Maggie Thomson in Coverdals 
were unusually well off for Paisley shaw!s and other garments, 
and even that good horses, which seemed beyond the depth 
of their purses, hauled their hay or trotted them down to Leyburn 
Market. In short, suspicion fell on Maggie, whose only com- 
panion in her lonely inn was a young man supposed to be hersoa. 


Travelling, even in stage-coaches, had its risks ; 


Pe! 


cue 


But how to bring the suspicion home to her, or to discover 
the truth? It was useless to go to the Magistrates; thera 
was no proof, hardly even a case for inquiry. At last a Border 
packman, bolder than the rest, volunteered to run the risk, 
and to discover for himself whether Maggie was or was not a 
brigand and a murderer. He loaded one horse with his bags 
of merchandise, himself mounted another, leading the packhorss 
by the rein, and staried on his venture. In due time he arrived, 
just as night fell, at the lonely inn. He knocked, and Maggie 
came to the door, alone—no sign of any one else in the house. 
‘Can I have a bed here to-night, and stabling for my horses ? 
“Qu, ay, ye can have a room, and ye can put your horses ia 
the byre” ‘And what shall I do with my bags?” “Oh, 
ye can put them in your room.” He had his supper and went 
to bed, but not to sleep. There was no lock on the door, and 
no means of fastening it securely. He lay awake and listened, 
taking care to have his thick oak cudgel handy. In the dead 
of the night the stairs creaked under some one’s tread, and he 
thought he could hear whispers as of two voices. So, after ali, 
Maggie Thomson was not alone! All was again still for a 
while, but he could hear breathing at the door. No doubt 
they were listening to hear if he was awake. He kept quite 
quiet, with his stick in his hand, under the bedclothes; and 
presently a man entered the room, visible in the dim light that 
came from the unshuttered window. He was followed by 
Maggie herself, with a knife in her hand. The packman rose 
in his bed, and the male intruder threw himself upon him and 
tried to seize and hold him. But the packman felled his assailant 
with his stick, struck the knife from Maggie's hand, and 
jumped through the open window to the ground. There was 
no time to loge, for the pair could not, for their lives, let him go. 
He rushed to the byre, loosed his saddle-horse, flung hinself 
on his back, and galloped away. 

There was no longer any doubt ; his evidence sufficed. Maggie 
A diligent search was made, and in 


” 


’ 


’ 


the plot of garden ground were found the grisly remains of 
three dead men, It was strongly suspected there were others ; 
but, if so, they must have been carried further afield. What 
became of Maggie Thomson and her son my informants knew 
not; presumably they were hanged. The house they lived 
in was unroofed; who would have taken a place so tainted ? 
And the hill 02 whose slopes its ruins lie, a grim fragment of the 
past, was known thenceforward as Dead Man’s Hill, and is 80 
marked on the maps to this day. G. 'W.. ee 
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Sir,—Every scrap of information we can get about Nelson is of 
great interest, especially when it illustrates his friend Colling- 
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wood’s fine tribute to him as having “a spirit equal to all 
undertakings, and resources fitted to all occasions.” In most of 
the Lives of Nelson there are references to his work in the 
West Indies (1784-1787) as Captain of the ‘ Boreas’ (twenty-eight 
guns) in upholding our Navigation Laws. He had to do this in 
face of the opposition of our Governors of Barbados, Nevis, 
&e. The fact is the illegal trade, especially with the Americans, 
was 60 lucrative to the West Indies that the Governors to avoid 
becoming unpopular often winked at it. They also resented the 
interference of the young naval officer, for Nelson, as he tells us 
himself, 

** Having given Governors, Custom-house Officers, and Ameri- 

cans, notice what I would do, I seized many of their vessels, 
which brought all parties upon me; and I was persecuted from 
one island to another, that I could not leave my ship. But con- 
scious rectitude bore me through it; and I was supported, 
when the bueiness came to be understood, from home, and I 
proved (and an Act of Parliament has since established it) 
that a Captain of a Man of War is in duty bound to support 
all the maritime laws, by his Admiralty Commission alone, 
without becoming a Custom-house Officer.’’ 
How far Nelson’s sense of duty led him is illustrated by the 
well-known story of his reply to Major-General Sir Thomas 
Shirley, the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who sided with 
Sir Richard Hughes, Bt., the Admiral on the West Indian 
Station, against Nelson, and told him that “‘ old Generals were 
not in the habit of taking advice from young geutlemen.”’ To 
which Nelson replied: ‘Sir, I am as old as the Prime Minister 
of England, and think myself as capable of commanding one of 
his Majesty’s ships, as that Minister is of governing the State.” 
Nelson was then twenty-seven; to get a picture of him con- 
fronting the Major-General and the Admiral we have the Duke 
of Clarence’s account of him in 1783 :— 





“IT was then a Midshipman on board the ‘ Barfleur,’ lying 
in the Narrows off Staten Island, and had the watch on deck, 
when Captain Nelson, of the ‘ Albemarle,’ came in his barge 
alongside, who appeared to be the merest boy of a Captain I 
ever beheld; and his dress was worthy of attention. He had 
on a full laced uniform: his lank unpowdered hair was tied in 
a stiff Hessian tail of extraordinary length; the old-fashioned 
flaps of his waistcoat added to the general quaintness of his 
figure, and produced an appearance which particularly 
attracted my notice; tor I had never seen anything like it 
could I 
doubts were, however, removed, when Lord Hood 
introduced me to him. ‘There was something irresistibly 
pleasing in his address and conversation, and an enthusiasm, 
when speaking on professional subjects, that showed he was 


before, nor 


about. My 


no common. being.” 
H.R.H. must have been pleaced, if he ever heard it, with 
Nelson’s description of him, given in a letter to his friend 


Captain Locker :— 

* Tle will be, [ am certain, an ornament to our service. 
is a seaman, which you could hardly suppose. Every other 
qualification you may expect from him. But will be a 
disciplinarian, and a strong one; he says he is determined 
every person shall serve his time before they shall be provided 
bhoodd 


is obliged 


he 


he to serve his.” 


or, as 
No apology is needed, at such a time as this in our naval 
history, in recalling anything about Nelson, but the special 
object of this letter is to call attention to some, | think, little- 
known references to him from the Records of Barbados. Writing 
to me on November 5th, 1918, from Georgetown, Demerara, 
British Guiana, Mr. G. E. Bodkin, of the Biological Division 
of the Science and Agriculture Department of British Guiana, 
informed me he was sending me an article on Fishing for the 
Fishing Gazette, which had been published in Vimheri, a semi- 
yearly and most interesting and well-illustrated journal pub- 
lished by the Royal Agricultural and Cominercial Society of 
British Guiana. In addition to my correspondent’s and many 
other valuable contributions, among the ‘‘ Occasional Notes ’ 
I found the following signed with the initials “J. G. C.” 
contributing it:— 


as 


“ Netson’s Conpucr 1x Barsapos, 1786. 

of Barbados are full of interest although 
(unfortunately enough) they are consulted by but few Bar- 
badians. Nor is the interest merely parochial; sometimes one 
touches a figure of world fame. Here is an extract from the 
minutes of a meeting of Council held under the presidency of 
Governor D. Parry on July 4th, 1786:— 

‘ The Governor said he wished to make mention of a remark- 
able matter which had lately hapnened. That what he alluded 
to was the conduct of Captain Nelson, the Commander of His 
Majesty’s Ship of War, ** Boreas,” who had undertaken with- 
out authority, and in an arbitrary manner, to take away with 
him from Carlisle Bay (Barbados) two vessels which were 


The Records 


depending as seizures before the Court of Viece-Admiralty in | 


this Island; a conduct which demanded Reprehension, and 
could not be submitted to without opposition in a Civil Govern- 
ment. His Excellency added that in turning over some old 
minutes of his Board he had found that during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Byng something had happened which 


imagine who he was, nor what he came | 


required an investigation of the Powers of Commanders of 
Vessels of War within the Ports of these Islands, and that a 
Letter stood on record from the Rt. Hon. the Lords Coy. 
missioners for Trade and Plantations to Mr. Byng dated W)ijte 
hall, Aug. 8, 1740, inclosing the opinion of Mr. Fane, their 
Council-at-Law, “That no ships or vessels offending against 
the several Acts of Trade can be seized by His Majesty’s Ships 
of War within the limits of any Port within the territories 
of the respective Governors of His Majesty’s Plantations.’ The 
present affair (His Excellency said) was of such notoriety that 
he could not but suppose the gentlemen now sitting with him 
were all possessed therewith and knew well of 
which the said Captain Nelson had made while lying at anehor 
in Carlisle Bay as of the subsequent flagrant impropriety above 
mentioned; but that he thought it right to introduce it now 
before this Board, to anticipate what might ensue from the 
steps he had taken to counteract proceedings against the Vessels 
in other Islands, and to acquaint the Board that he intended 
at a future season to bring the matter more fully on for their 
advice and opinion, whenever his Excellency shall arrive at 
the knowledge of the full extent of Captain Nelson’s Deport- 


lent. 


Seizures 


as 


One can imagine the solemn proceedings and the satisfaction 
an evident search for a rd to the 


proceedings, they settled on ‘ Deport- 


when, after describe 


“young gentleman’ 
ment ” with a capital * D.” 

At a meeting on August 29th of the same year (1786) 

* His Excellency adverted as to what stood on the minutes of 
last meeting relative to Captain Nelson of His Majesty’s ship 
* Boreas,’ and informed the Board that he had since received the 
proceedings of the Court of Admiralty of Nevis against the 
Vessels seized here by Captain Nelson, which, as before related, 
he had taken from hence without authority. That the Judge 
at Nevis lad thought himself competent to try the Vessels in 
his Court and that his Excellency’s Claim to a Share of them, 
upon cendemnation, had therefore by his direction been put ir 
due time; but the said Judge had also thought proper to dis- 
allow and dismiss such Claim of the Governor of Barbados. His 
Excellency declared that from the motive of defending the 
Rights of a Governor, and being tenacious of his own privileges 
for the sake of his successors, he had appealed from the Sen- 
tence given in the Admiralty Court of Nevis, and had got the 
appeal papers, which he took this opportunity of showing to 
this Board previous to his sending them to England. These 
papers being veluminous, their Honours referred to some ot 
the most particular parts only, as pointed out by his Exce 
lency, the most remarkable in Captain Nelson’s conduct; but 
recommended it to him by all means to prosecute such appeal, 
thanking his Excellency for the communication.” 

Fortunately some further light is thrown on the reasons fo1 
the evident astonishment at Nelson’s action in the duplicate 
volume of the Council Minutes, copied with his own hand by 
Mr. Nathan Lucas—Judge Lucas of Farley Hill, the Antiquary 


| of Old Barbados, who added the following footnote :— 


Hie | 


“When Captain Nelson seized these Vessels in Carlisle Bay, 


| he desired the proper officers to libel them directly as trading 


against the Navigation Laws. ‘They, not thinking themselves 


bound by his order, demurred as to the legal mode, etc., et 


| Mr. Charles Brandford, the Attorney-General of that day, and 


also Advocate-General (as was customary at that period), a 


| great humourist and of a very impatient and impracticable 


temper, was very restive with Captain Nelson, and said he 
would take his own time and proceed as he thought best and 
proper in the case. Nelson could not brook the inde 

and delay and the nice distinctions of Seizures in Port by tl: 
Navy or Custom They were trading contrary t 
Navigation Laws, and were Enemies to England, of course; a! 
he set off with the Vessels for Nevis, where they were instant!) 
libelled and coniemned. Governor Parry sent the late 
Alexander Malet, Esq., of the Custom Hiouse, and a man I 
and business, him. He put in the Governor's 
claim for his part of t izure, .. etc., but it was not s 


tlouse. 


aiter 
} 


he se 


address 


etc 


| stantiated, and Governor Parry appealed, but I believe never ¢ 


| anything, at least to my knowledge. 


I very well remember the 
whole transaction, and my connection with Mr. Malet afforded 
me good opportunity of knowing the whole.” 


He adds :— 


‘It is rather surprising this affair has never been noticed 
in the Lite of Nelson, for surely his decision of characte! 
manly spirit, and hatred of O!d England’s Enemies are ay 


strongly marked in this instance as in any other brought f& 
ward at Nevis against the Americans for breach of the Naviga- 
tion Laws.” 





tion of his d 





Captain Nelson was fighting in the exe 
against the popular feeling cf the islanders as well as the 


command of 





authority of the Adiniral and General in 

islands; his career was at stake. As Pettigrew tells us 
‘‘Legal prosecutions were instituted, damages were laid at 
£4,000, and he was obliged for months to keep to his own shi} 


where he was preserved from arrest by the ingenuity of his 
first Lieutenant, Mr. James Wallis.”” Nelson was in no way 
daunted by this opposition; and-when one of his officers. 


allusion to the restraint to which he was subjected, used 


word “ pity,” he fired up and exclaimed: “ Pity, did you 
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— 
[ shall live, Ss 
direct my course.” 

Although of course Nelson’s work in the West Indies at the 





ir, to be envied! and to that point I sh: 


period in question is, generally speaking, well known, I do not 


find in any of the standard Lives particul«rs of his cutting out, 


iia 

so to speak, those two vessels in Carlisle Bay under the nose of 
the Governor and taking them off to Nevis as described in 
these old Barbados Records. I think Nelson somewhere men- 
tions that the damag claimed against him were not £4,000 


but £40,000.—I am, Sir, Xc., R. B. Marston. 
Surrey Lodge, Denmark iil, S.BE.5 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
[Letters of the length of one of our 
ofte n more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] —- 
VILLAGE INSTITUTES 
{To tHe Epiror or 
Sir,—My letter in your issue of December 21st last brought me 


from all parts of the United Kingdom and Ireland a sheaf of 


leadiny paragraphs are 


AS WAR MEMORIALS 
THE “* Spectaror.”’ 


inquiries from readers in districts where proposals were on 
foot, or in contemplation, for adopting a Village Institute as 


the local War Memorial. To each of such inquirers—some 
fifty-seven in number—I have forwarded full particulars, 
including the ground-plan and elevation, of the building 


lescribed in my previous communication and referred to by 
Sir George Forrest in his letter in your last issue. To such 
guidance—the outcome of such practical experience as I have 
had in this field—I may perhaps be allowed to add a few hints 
their letters to me, of your 

particularly in overcoming the 


ways and means. 


from some 


useful, 


which, as | gather 
readers find 
initial diflic: ol 3 

Co-operation and gifts in kind are capable of effecting a large 
these buildings. Experience shows 
that it is usually easier to secure such gifts than donations 
of money. A gift of the building stone cr roofing slate (by a 
local quarry-owner), of the lime (from a local lime-kiln), some 
or the timber (provided that it be well seasoned), of 
bricks, tiles, &c., nothing of the voluntary services of 
an architect, clerk of the works, or solicitor, soon bring down 
the cost of a building, point out in 
your footnote to Lady Barrington’s letter, the Village Institute 


may 

} 
tity 
ot 


reduction in the rst 


all of 
to say 


and, as you very truly 


is much more likely to be appreciated when widespread interest 
+ taken in its erection and management. Owners of teams or of 


notor-lerries can also help considerably by doing some free 
cartage; tradesmen by securing goods at cost price The site 


should also, if possible, be cleared and otherwise prepared for 








the contractor by voluntary helpers, among whom I should 
expect to find some Boy Scouts willing to make themselves use- 
ful. In fact, nothi should be included in the builder’s con- 
ract which can be either secured as a gift or obtained on 
easier terms than the contractor is likely to have to pay for 
the same article. Obviously all this postulates that the builder 
should, if possible, be a n.cn who will also enter into the 
matter from other thun mercenary motives. 

Those who feel that, while the cost of builaing remains so 
high, they cannot venture beyond temporary buildings would 


do well t a request to the Secretary, Lands and Build- 
Reconstru Committee, 6 St. Lon- 
don, 8.W. 1, for a copy of Circular 1051 (Board of ! 


ret} milit iry building (ofa 


to dire 


t James’s Square, 


1on 


lucation 


er a size suited to 


1s likely 


» inquire 4 
neighbour- 
&e.) will 
be purchasable more cheaply 


London, S.W. 1, than 


requirements to be on sale in their 


| Suitable furnit 
for some time to come probably, 
f H.M. Office of Works, Whitehall, 


way. 


Loud ure (chairs, tables, cupboards, 
rom 
in the ordinary 

I inally, may I enter 
the building which is 
the living,” together with its surroundings, should be made as 
beautiful in character as circumstances will allow? It should 
at least help to make the village or town in which it is situate 
This, unhappily, is not always 


a plea that, whilst studying economy, 


“to commemorate the dead by serving 


more lovely, not more ugly. 
the case with the memorials set up in our midst. 


I cannot now undertake further correspondence on the sub- 
ject.—I am, Sir, &c., Arrren T. Dav 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’ 


Sizr,—As one who, for thirty years past, has moved in and out 
North, South, and in the Midlands, may 


Barrington’s 


of numerous villages, 
I say with what enthusiasm I 
letter ? It points the way to rural contentment and happiness. 


have read Lady 
My testimony is that of a minister of religion itinerating as a 
disciple of Wesley. It has been my privilege to observe apart 
trom parochial prejudice. Let me pay a tribute to « T hav 


t hat 
Witnessed and neighbourly mpts 


of the painstaking atte 


ot 


ys | village clergymen to bright 
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on and broaden the life around 
them. Nonconformist pastors, too, and squires and dukes and 
bountiful ladies and self-made magnates have struck a similar 
path. But 


sustained answer to the deep social instincts of 


»f Village Instit 


‘na comprehensive ani 
the 


as memoria 


scareely anywhere have I se 
people. A 
new day has 


the 





lawned. The idea 


war illuminates remote and capes. Com- 





memorating the beloved dead, and it who surviva, 
they will inspire only brave and gen iotions. But the 
warning given by the Spectator in the footnote to Lady 
Barrington’s letter must nev be forgotte: ‘The ordinary 
rules and obligations of democratic citizenship ” are essential 
quite as much in a hamlet as in a city.—1 am, Sir, &c., 

90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. J. Eypwarp Hartow. 


AMERICAN NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


THE 


To tHe Epitor or TH DSPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The enormous Naval Estimates of the United States still 
hang in the balance. It is quite possible that they will he 
considerably modified before their adoption by Congress, but 
in any case the programine of naval construction is so large 
as to have caused some alarm to peaceful-minded persons 

both countries. As a result of this the sponsor of the pro- 
gramme, the United States Secretary of the Navy, Josephus 
Daniels, has been somewhat acidly assailed, both in private 
and in the Press, for putting forward what is regarded as a 


! 
ngle- 


war programme at a time when the nations are almost si 
minded in their desire for peace. Few this 
follow closely the political utterances of American statesmen, 
recall the fact that the 
States Secretary of the Navy has always been one of 
the chief leaders of the peace movement in He has 
made it clear in his public utterances for pust 
that he is a consistent supporter both of the League of Nations 
If it 
is examined in the light of his past record, I think his present 
action will be found to be quite in 
of the last six years, and in support 


persons on side 
and it may therefore be advisable to 
United 
America. 
many years 
and of the international reduction of naval armaments. 


iccordance with his policy 
of this L may perhaps be 
allowed to refer to some of his own statements as outlined by 
him in official Memoranda during his term of office. 

In 1913, when the proposal for a naval holiday had been made 
by Great Britain and refused by Germany, the United States 
Secretary of the Navy presented a Report to President Wilson 
in which the following two passages occur :— 

“The suggestion of a vacation for 
building has met with hearty approval, venture the 
earnest hope that this will bear fruit in a well-considered plan 
by navy-building nations not to let the unnecessary competi 
tion go to further lengths. = 

*T venture to recommend that the 
of all the nations be invited to hold a 
whether they cannot agree upon a plan for 
of preparation for war.” 


one year in battleship 
l and I 


and navy officials 


to discuss 
lessening the cost 


wal 





conterence 


That the suggestion was not adopted was no fault of its pro- 
poser, nor was it the fault of Britain. In 1914 the war 
broke out, and it seemed as though all hope of reduction of 
armaments of sort be abandoned. Any Englishman 
who had yentured then that there might still 
chance of achieving so desirable an end would have been called 
both mad and a traitor. Yet the heads of the 
Admiralties of the world it was the United States Secretary 
of the Navy alone who seems to have kept in view the ultimate 


Great 


any must 





to be a 


say 


along 


possibilities of armament reduction as one of the outcomes of 


the war. ‘There exists a Memorandum to the President, dated 


December, 1914, in which he wrote 
““It may not be opportune at this time for our Republic 
to move for such a conference, but when peace smiles on this 


war-torn globe there may be reserved for America the coveted 
honour of initiating a movement which will make possible a 
reduction of fighting craft without imperilling tle rights of 


any peoples.’ 


The outlook in 1915 was worse, and the phrase “ ‘Thank God 
for the British Navy” was on the lips of every one wha 
realized that that alone had saved Great Britain from the 


I tind the following was writtea 


f the Navy f= 


fate of Belgium. In this 
by the United States Secretary 


yeu 


* While conditions to-day are such that no suggestion looking 
an international agreement could probably be made with 
prospect of present success, I entertain the sincere desire that 


to 


when peace is restored the suggestions made in my reports 
may be considered and approved by the great navy-building 
nations of the world.” 


It is hardly necessary to labour the point; but I may pe: 





haps be allowed to give bare quotations from similar Memo- 
randa on the same subject from the same pen and addressed 
to the same source. Referring to the United States Navy Bill 
of 1916, when Congress had placed on record its aspiraticns 


for the establishment of aun Inter: 
Mr. Danie!s wrote: 


“JT earnestly hope the time is 


ourt of Arbitratién 


istant when this act 
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— 





po 
of Congress will result in such agreement, and that the nations 
of the earth will have the statesmanship to devise effective 
means of preserving the world’s peace without constantly 
building ever-increasing Dreadnoughts at ever-increasing cost. 
Until that hour arrives the United States cannot safely adopt 
any policy other than that of continuing steadily to increase its 
naval strength.” 


And in 1917 :— 

“The necessity for naval vessels will continue, but among 
the policies that will be approved in the Peace Conference that 
will follow the war there should be incorporated a provision 
xuaranteecing an international navy to enforce international 
decrees. To this international navy, composed of separate 
naval establishments of all nations, each country should con- 
tribute in proportion to its wealth and population, or upon 
some plan to insure that no nation can safely challenge the 
deerces of the high international court. To such a police of 
the sea this country will be ready to make full contribution, 
and to that end the expansion that now crowds all the old and 
kew shipbuilding resources will soon place this country in a 
position to furnish as many an! as powerful ships as will come 
from any other country. It would be a lasting calamity if, 
when this war ends, there should jinger as a burden upon a 
people, already heavily taxed by war, a competitive programme 
of costly naval construction.” 

Vinally I may quote from the Annual Report of the Secretary 
et the Navy, which has just appeared in America. It was 
written immediately after the conclusion of the armistice with 
the Allies victorious, and it says :— 


“1 have recommended to Congress the adoption of another 
three-year programme substantially like the one authorized 
in 1915. But the victory of the Allies and the United States 
should, and will, I sincerely trust, within a few years mako 
it no longer necessary for any nation under whip and spur to 
turden its taxpayers to undertake to build, in competitive 
construction, bigeer fighting ships and more of them than any 
ther nation can construct,” 

In th 

“Tnasmuch as the United States is the richest of the great 
nations, and has suffered less in war than any cof the Allied 
Powers, it will devolve on this country to make a contribution 
to the navy to preserve the peace of the world commensurate 
with its wealth, its commerce, its growing and expanding 
merchant marine, and its leadership in the council of free 
veoples.” 





same Report ocenrs the following offer :-— 


T think these extracts may help to place the question of 
Smerica’s Naval Estimates in proper perspective, and it is for 
this reason that I venture to ask to be allowed to quote them 
i vour columns.—I am, Sir, &e., Hl. G. Daxteus. 

The United States Government Commitlee en Public 
Londen, 11 Ebury Street, SW. 1. 


Information, 





SINN TEIN AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
(To tHe Epitos or 7Re “* Spectrator.”'} 
fir From the very heginning of the war the Sinn Fein 


organs and leaders have 
Belgium, France, Serbia, Montenegro, and Armenia have been 
the inventions of the British Govermment. They have found 
no word of sympathy for the victims. They have falsified his- 
tory, recent and remote, to show that the German government 
in Alsace-Lorraine was historically juetifiable, and acceptable 
to the people (Arthur Griffith, in Nationality). They stated 
that the terms exacted from the Ukraine were so oppressive 
that it was inconceivable that the Germans could have imposed 
them, and that must consequently be the slanderous 
inventions of the British Government (Ibid.). They lave 
persecuted the soldiers who have been fighting on behalf of 
small nationalities, and their families. Soldiers on leave, 
alone or in smal) parties, have been molested, mobbed, beaten, 
wounded, thrown into the water and left to sink or swim. 
American sailors have been similarly molested: it was found 
hecessary to put the city of Cork out of bounds for them. 
When the Allies were fighting on behalf of all the other small 
hations they did all in their power to aesist Germany materi- 
ally. They harboured and supplied the ‘ U ’-boats in the 
pumerous inlets on the south-west coast of Ireland, and spread 
the report that outrages on Irish fishing-boats were committed 
by British intimidation they prevented 
recruiting in Jreland, bodies of “ Volunteers’ with loaded 
rifies attending recruiting meetings, and perrecution of the 
They 


resistance wounded o1 


represented that the atrocities in 


they 





submarines! By 





raided houses for 
murdered the 

an armed ailiance with the Ger- 
rieing of Easter Week, 1916. 
they claimed to be an “act of war,” and arrogated to them- 
selves the quality of belligerents. They have cynically justi- 
fed this by the assertion that they would ally themselves with 
the Devil against Greet Britain. Their motto “ 


families of recruits taking place. 


This 


Selves Alene’ 


fe a fitting match for “ Deutschland tiber Alles.” They have 
sunounced a policy of “compel them to come in.” 








Protestant Ulster does not like this, 60 much the worse for 
Prote: tant Ulster. 

Thus has Sinn Fein earned a title to the recognition of the 
friends of small nationalities—but wheat sort of recognition ? 
With this record to her credit, Sinn Vein has asked to be 
heard at the Peace Conference: in what capacity? The Peace 
Conference is to consist of the nations who have brought about 
peace by the overthrow of the Alliance of the Central European 
Powers who made war. “Ireland,” as represented by Sinn 
Fein, was an independent State, with a population of over 
four millions, the ally of these. On her own showing, then, 
she has a claim to be heard, not as a participant in ‘ts 
deliberations, but as a beaten suppliant, to 
judgment, on the same terms as the kingdom of Saxony. The 
Sinn Feiners cannot have it both ways.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Hove Reter. 


receive its 


INDEMNITLES. 
{Yo tae Evrroa or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sin,—Your interpretation of the addendum of the Allied 
Governments to President Wil-on’s fourteen points surely will 
not hold water, or, as an Indian barrister once pleaded, “‘a 
least not good water.” With the greatest respect for the 
editor of a journal combining, as no ether, wide learning with 
robust common-sense, I submit that the “ amazing ” thing is, 
not that “the loophole for misunderstanding” should have 
been left, but that you should have contrived to get your hea] 
through so exiguous an aperture. 

The chject of the reservation was by its terms declared to be 
to cause doubt to cease to exist as to what was implied by the 
provision that ‘‘invaded territories must be restored.” By 
those words the Allied Governments declared they meant thai 
compensation should be made by Germany “for all damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allies and to their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and in 
the air.” In other words, “ restoration of the invaded terri- 
tories ’’ meant rendering compensation for all damage suffere | 
by the civilian population and their property by Germany $ 
aggression by land, by sez, and in the air. The words, without 
the expansive definition, might have been confined to the re- 
storing to its former condition of land devastated by German; 
during her occupation. I submit that the Allies could only 
have been more explicit by substituting for the word “ aggre:- 
sion’? some such words as ‘‘ bombs, shells, bullets, explosives, 
gases, poisons, missiles, and all acts of incendiarism, demoli- 
wreckage, destruction, or injury of any 
is, as you say, a wide word, and 


tion, devastation, 
kind.” But “ aggression ”’ 
it serves admirably. 

Now your interpretation of the Note is this:—The words 
“invaded territories must be restored ” imply that compensa- 
ticn will be made by Germany for all pecuniary loss suffere| 
1} the population of the Allies through the war. This is, 
indeed, an exparsive explanation. It has lost all connexion 
with the original proposition. It involves discarding the word 
“by land, by sea, and in the air” as mere picturesque jargon. 
And surely the word “ civilian” is fatal to your interpreta- 
tion. Why is compensation for the war expenses to be paid 
only to the civilian population? We all share the payment of 
taxes, so the military population is just as heavy a loser; 
indeed, far heavier, for too many civilians have made fortunes 
out of the war, and too many soldiers have been killed or 
maimed for life. Yet the Note clearly states that compensa- 
tion is to be paid for damage dene to or (if you will have it 
so) loss suffered by the civilian population only. So here is 
another word that must be thrown overboard, in order to salve 
your argument; and this time the word jettisoned is not 
merely picturesque description, it is positive misdescription. 
So in reading this explanation you would have us first ignore 
the words to ke explained, and then strike ont two vital perts 
of the explanation. 

Jt is greatly to be deplored that the Allied Governments 
made this commitment, so contrary (o justice and expediency, 
and to the strong feeling of their peoples, if it rules out a 
proper indemnification for the expenses of the war. But can 
they not demand the costs of the war as an implied corollary 
of victory, unnecessary to mention? As the lawyers say, costs 
follow the event. Or cannot the payment of the costs be made 
a condition precedent to Germany's admission to the League 
of Nations? 

May I point cut that the interpretation of the word “in- 
demnity ” as a punitive exaction is not to be found in any 
portable dictionary? ‘The great Murray gives 
the current uses of the word, as rare and obsolete. The ia 
error has arisen from 


it, after all 
is negative and not intensifying. ‘The 
Germany's gross abuse of the principle of indemnity in 1871.— 
I am, Sir, &e., UTInamM. 
[Very able though our correspondent’s examination of the 


internal evidence is, we fear that he only shifts the grount 


If + of difficulty. All our correspondents who criticized the demand 

















wera 
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ainaiiietin 
of the Government that Germany should pay the cost of the 
war took it for granted that there was an understanding that 
President Wilson’s fourteen peints, plus the subsequent state- 
ments which he made to Congress, plus the reservations made 
by the Allies, should form the basis cf peace. That is to say, 
they regarded any financial exaction from Germany which ha: 
not been indicated when the armistice was signed os being 
ruled out. Arguing ourselves on this same assumption, we 
believed that the reservation of the Allies as to the nature of 
“ restoration ” spite of its ambiguity, intended to 
cover such a demand as is being made for the cost of the war. 
Otherwise it would be difficult to explain or justify the claim 
which has been made by the Prime Minister for the cost of 
the war. What correspondent this 
assumption, and to say that the cost of the war can be claimel 
“as an implied corollary.’’ We should be very glad to thin’ 
that the Government had such a corollary in view, for it is 
Germany ought to pay as much of the 
cost of the war as her financial resources enable her to pay. 
A statement by come member of the Cabinet would be welcome. 
~—Ep. Speci } 


was, in 


our does is to ignore 


quite clear to us that 


fator.} 





OUR WANT OF PREPARATION FOR THE WAR. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’) 
Smr,—I{ Mr. St. Loe Strachey's proposal to steck a million rifles 


(and presumably corresponding field-guns sufficient for fifty 
divisions) had been . What treasure of life and of 
money would have saved! Joining in 1914 (with some 
Militia experience), I had heart-breaking months in England 
with splendid mon eager to get to the front, but without rifles 
or guns to train with. My division had been embodied some 
ten months before going Its gunners had had their 
guns exactly nine weeks embarkation. Tho infantry 
were almost as badly off for practica) training. If in August, 
1914, there had million rifles and five thousand field- 
guns in stock, the British nation could have been sending out 
numerous well-trained divisions in December, 1914. As it was, 
ent out in 1915 had had a pitifully 
small amount of practical training because of the want of rifles 
and guns.—I am, Sir, &c., A Temporiry Masor. 


accepted 


heen 


Mrance, 


before 


been a 
the New Army divisions 


NATURALIZED ALIENS AND OTHERS. 
(To THE « S ECTATOR oo 
Play ”’ will 








ITO2 OF THE 
re-read the clause from the Act of 

r, he will see that the restrictions 
apply only to naturalized subjects, net to their British-born 
children; consequently had the Act been in force the country 
would still have enjoyed the services of Lord Goschen and of 


Six.-lIf “ Faiz 


Seitlement, quoted in my lette 


any sons of the naturalized serving in our Army, or elsewhere. 
As to Sir KE. Cassel, 1 hardly 
suggest that his ebsence from the Privy Council would seriously 
Whether any 
tions should be placed on the children of naturalized 


suppose “ Fair Play ”’ would 


deplote the statesmanship of that body. restric- 
subjects 
is, [ quite agree, a much more difiicult question. As a matter of 
fact, at the present time men entering the Navy must be not only 
British-born themselves, but the sons of British-born parents. 
But the English naturally so generoua, and so 
tolerant, that the question of restrictions on the children of the 


nation js 


naturalized would probably never arise in an acute form, unless 


the people are driven to the conviction that only hy some 


drastic measure of this kind can they hope to eliminate Sil 
A. Mord 
dead. 

I regret that “ Faiz 
Marquess of Milf 
frankly that that 
Turnishes in my view a remarkable proot of the wisdom of our 


rs 


from the superintendenca of the memorials of our 


Play " should have raised the case of the 


rd Haven, but as he has done so, I mist say 


painful incident at the outset of the war 


iorefathers in forbidding in peace a laxity which they realised 
could never be maintained in war. 


the devot 


No one acquainted with the 
Lord Milford Haven to his 
but it remains true that men ought not to, and 
cannot, be asked to lay down their lives except at the command 
as it were, “ flesh of their flesh, and bone of 
their bone "in the struggle. Had a Nays 
occurred when Lord Milford Haven 


acts doubted on of 


) 
adopted country, 


of thosa who are, 
disaster to the 
was First Sea Lord, such 
an outburst of popular suspicion might have followed as might 


have endangered the Throne itself. Lord Milford Haven, with 


a patriotic self-abnegation that did him the highest honour, 
recognized the truth himself and resigned li * Fair Play” 
desires more light on this danger, he cannot do better than 


study the atmosphere of whirling suspicion and distrust owing 
to the presence of persons of German connexion in high places 
ia which the Russian Revolution had its origin 

* Fair 


tion as on a level 


Play ’’ regards a belief in deliberate German permea- 
with a belief in the Popish Plot As Lt con- 
clude he is sincere in this statement, Lean only suppose he lives 


Blue 


penetrate The p neation 


in some cloistered retreat into which books, newspapers, 
Looks, and White 


Vapet s do not 








of Belgium, Rumania, Russia, Italy, and even to som 
extent France, by Germany, before the war, has passed out oi 
the region of report and suspicion into that of indisputable 
fact. As to the United States, has “ Fair Play ” read the Vou 
Papen papers ? 

With regard to our 
letter, to the fact that we have fortunately escaped invasion, 
the full extent of German permeation will probably never be 
known; but a good deal is known. “Pair Play ” 
that the German banks, of which the branches here have onl 


country, owing, as I wrote in my last 


Does imagine 
been closed after four years’ strenuous agitation—in itself « 
proof of the strength of German influence—are purely financial 
institutions ? Ii so, I can only refer 
lished reports. 

Does he fancy that it 
Australia was at the outbreak of the war entirely controlle:! 


by the Frankfort metal octopus? 


our own Enemy Trading 
anti-German, pointing out 


him to their own pub. 


was accidental that the spelter o 
Has he read the Report o! 
Committees, by no means strongly 
how naturalization was used as « 
cloak to get businesses into German hands; how British busi- 
nesses were deliberately destroyed by German-subsidized 
competition, so that Germans might get the monopoly; how 
restrictions were placed on the supply of such essentials as irena 
ore to British firms ? | 
ramifications of the German electrical monopoly known aa the 
A.E.G.* Or followed the intrigues of the Deutsche-Asiatische 


Bark in Hong Kong and China 





Has he ever traced out the world-wide 


Hle refers to the action oi 
the London Stock Exchange; does he know that it was openly 
+} 





stated in the Reichstag, when the infamous Delbriick Law was 
discussed, that reascn for its 
Germans must naturalize 
to the Siock Exchange, it 


should retain their nationality by an act of 


adoption 
could he 


was necessary to provide that they 


one wags nat as 


before they admit ed 


treachery to the 


country whose hospitality they were enjoying ? And yet he is 


surprised that the Stock Exchange is taking precaution< 
' 


against the admission of such secret traitors! The truth that 


German commercial enterprise has been used deliberately as « 





political weapon to procure German predominance has bet 


fully recognized even by statesmen so moderate as Viscount 


he German 





It is based on a system, backed finan ially by 
banks and in the last resort by the German Government 

This letier is already too long, but il 
me to add one 
forward that 
gration in the past, no restrictions are now ne 


Grey. 


[ hops you will perm 





t sO Consiant brought 


word on the argumen 


7 1 ! 1 s+ L.w 
as this country has generally benefited by imm 


sary, regardless 





ot the quality of the immigration. Such a view 
face of facts. 


of persons of similar standards of life and cultivation and o 


A nation is generally enriched by the immigratio 


such races and religions as porinit them within two or threw 


generations to merge in the native population. The Huguens 


immigration to this country is a striking exemplification 
this rule. <A 


extensive immigration of persons of 


weakened by t! 


} 


nation is net strengthened but 


a wholly different standard 


of living, and of such races and religions as cannot or wil 
not merges in the general pepulation, and tend refure 
form au imperium in imperio. For proof * Fair Play ” should 
study the Jewish problem as it exisis in every country « 
. : } , 
Europe, even our owt ine negro problem » Ar I a; Ci 


Chinese problem; and the difficulties arising in 


Indian emigraticn to South Africa 


to examine the general question of the existence of large bod 
of “ hyphenated citizens ” in the United States 
I believe firmly that the pre-war invasion his country b 





Germans and German Jews set 





’ , hy 1 
es TrcM Which she nas 








andaleath strugg 
further, that no nation with the German bratali 
and treachery before its eyes can instantly condone those 
crimes and welvome the criminals without injuring in a very 
serious degree iis own standards of righteousness and honow 
—I am, Sir, &c., hk. Bowpen-Saitu, Hon. Secretary 

British Empire Unio 245 Strand, Wut. 2? 

[We cannot contiate this correspondence.—Lp. Spectetor 

PROEFUTLT-SHARING {ND CO-PARTNERSHLP 
(‘lo tus Evivox or TAs “* Se ATOR 

Sia,—tn last week's issue t published a letter from M 
Jukes on the above subject, which 1 have read with grea 
interest, and as he invites eri ~i and hints, 1 venture t 
hope that the experience of the compan vith which 1 am 
connected may be ot interest, as Wwe have had a profit-sharing 
scheme working tor eight or nine year 1 is iImpossib 
within the limits of a letter to deal properly with the merits 
ef any scheme of this kind. I can only, th «, briefly give 
partic ulars ot ot prom shart 4 liv A d he reascns vh i 
influenced ue 

Originally wo divided eyery six months 10 per cent. cr the 
profits among all employees in properi wes. This 
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proved in practice to be an insufficient incentive, as it only 
represented in a good year about 5 per cent. on to their wages. 
About eighteen months ago, it being quite clear that the 
worker must have a bigger proportion of the profits of his 
labour, we decided to go to what we considered the limit, and give 
them a quarter of the whole profits after providing for Income 
Tax and ordinary depreciation. This means that in the 
ordinary way the workers’ share is about equal to the divi- 
dends paid to the shareholders, because it is obviously unwise 
to divide the whole of the profits. Owing to the abnormal state 
of affairs during the war, it is impossible to say whether the 
scheme is a complete success, and how much the very large 
increase in turn-over and profit which happened to coincide 
with the starting of the scheme was due to the scheme itself or 
to the particular type of work we were turning out. One 
thing, however, it did produce, and that was peace. I should 
add that the share of profits is only divisible amongst the time 
workers. Practically all the boys and girls are paid on a 
premium bonus system, which gives them their increased 
share weekly. 

Profit-sharing and co-partnership schemes have, I think, 
hitherto failed (1) because the share was too small; (2) because 
the younger workers cannot look as far ahead as six or twelve 
months, and must be paid immediately on the results of any 
increased effort. Although co-partnership may be a higher 
ideal, it is necessary to take things as they are and not as they 
ought to be. It is hardly likely that a 9 per cent. dividend on £1 
is going to make very much difference to the feelings or efforts 
of a worker. It should also be borne in mind that the great 
object of any profit-sharing scheme is to increase production, 
otherwise, taking industry as a whole, it is impossible that the 
earnings of the worker can be appreciably increased; since, 
if all the dividends were paid to the worker instead of the 
shareholders, it would not increase the former’s earnings by 
more than 5 or 10 per cent. The real test therefore of the 
success of any scheme is (1) whether it has increased produc- 
tion; (2) the attitude of the worker during bad years. 

In our scheme, we do not insist first of all on capital getting 
a dividend, because it might mean that in a great many years 
the workers would get nothing at all, supposing the profit 
earned was insufficient to pay the agreed dividend on capital, 
whereas, under our scheme, if any profit at all is made, the 
worker gets his share. In connexion with the scheme we run 
a Works Committee, which consists of the directors, certain 
members of the staff, the shop steward, and certain members 
elected by the workers. 
conceivable subject. 
net the m 
same! 

I fear that this 
pleased to give M1 information he may 
require.—I am, Sir, &e., FE. N. Bray. 

Blackhorse Lane, N.E. 


The Committee may bring up any 
The chief «difficulty encountered has been, 


mber of complaints or suggestions, but the lack of 


letter is already too long. I sh be very 





Jukes any further 
Walthamstow, 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Specraror.’’} 
Sin,—I have carefully read the letter signed by Mr. W. A. 
Jukes in your iseuve of the 18th inst. as one deeply interested 
in all labour questions, and-particularly those dealing with 
profit-sharing. May I ask why it is necessary to go into such 
a deeply complicated scheme as Mr. Jukes proposes? My 
experience, which is of a practical nature, is that a scheme ot 
this kind, to be successful, must be as simple as possible, and 
must not develop any complications whatever. My own scheme 
is simply that 10 per cent. of my profits are divided amongst 
my employees pro rata to their salaries. 
the scheme 


As tar as I can see, 
has been quite satisfactory, and certainly I have 
heard no complaints about its working. Knowing the working 
classes as I do, I am quite sure that the scheme outlined by 
Mr. Jukes would not be practicable, as the working classes, in 
my experience, are always suspicious of any scheme which 
ruvours of complications, and which they do not understand.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., Joun R. Remer, 

M.P. for Macclesfield (Cheshire). 
1 Lombard Court, E.C. 3. 





A LEVY ON CAPITAL. 
(To tHe Epitor or rue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—The State—that is, the community organized for collect- 
ive action—has certainly to pay its debts, and also, which is 
perhaps more immediately important, to re-establish its pros- 
perity. For the latter purpose, which is that each may have 





spend most of their earnings; the capitalist tends to reinvest. 
The spender helps to maintain existing industry; the capitalist 
creates new industry. If, then, we levy on capital—that is, oy 
savings destined for the creation of new industry—we 
reduce our power of re-creating prosperity, and ultimately 
(secondarily, too) of clearing our debt; if we increase taxation 
on income we are at least not sapping capital, which for a) 
of us is the fountain-head of income and of prosperity. Increase 
of taxation can be graduated by ability to pay. Whether 
Income Tax, with its many injustices, is the best means of 
estimating ability to pay is a different question; as a rule, a 
man lives in the best house he can afford, and his choice of 
house is probably better than his Income Tax return as a 
criterion of his power to contribute to the expenses of the 
State.—I am, Sir, <e., KARSHIsH. 





SPENDERS AND SAVERS. 
{To rue Eprror or THe “ Sprcraror.”’} 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Pethick Lawrence, in his 
attempt to refute Mr. Bell’s argument against a levy on capital, 
makes a most unwarrantable assumption. Speaking of those 
who live mainly on wealth accumulated in the past, he says 
these include “those who through the accident of age or 
occupation have escaped personal service in the war, and have 
been enabled during it to add greatly to their fortunes.” |] 
should like to know in what way persone of fixed income, 
derived from inherited wealth, have had opportunity to “‘ add 
greatly to their fortunes’ during this war. Have they not, 
on the contrary, had to struggle to make both ends meet 
owing to a greatly diminished income, and have they not seen 
their capital enormously depreciated in value? On what pos- 
sible grounds of justice does he propose to exempt wealth 
“made by industry to-day ” and to levy taxation on wealth 
thriftily accumulated in the past? He alludes to “ the startling 
fact that the total of private fortunes has actually increased 
during the war by several thousand millions,” and it is on 
this “increased accumulation of private wealth rather than 
upon industry and exertion ” that he would make a levy. Can 
he possibly be unaware that this “increase of private for- 
tunes” is mainly due to the savings of munition workers and 


| employers invested in War Loans ? And does he, or does he not, 


} 


propose that such investments should be included in his lev) 
on capital P—I am, Sir, &e., Paverit TuRNBULL. 
Sandybrook Hall, Ashbourne. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF COTTAGE PROPERTY. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—As you know, the Government is committed to the pro 
vision of a large number of cottages in urban and rural areas, 
and owing to the present cust of building a large portion of the 
cost of these cottages will have to be borne by the Government 
As far as 1 know, the question of the management of this 
property, for which the Government will be largely responsible, 
has not been considered. The management of cottage property 
in the past has not (with very few exceptions) been recognized 
as a skilled profession, with the result that arrears of rent, bad 
debts, and deterioration of property have been unduly large. 
‘Those who have studied the question know how quickly the best 
planned and built cottage estates can be reduced to little bette: 
than slum property if the management is placed in untrained 
hands. It seems to me that a unique opportunity is given t 
the Government at the present time to establish centres where 
estate managers can be trained in their profession. For thers 
is a considerable amount of cottage property in different cent 
which is Government-owned and managed by the Ministry 
Munitions—e.g., at Barrow, Coventry, Dudley, Sheffield, &. At 
these places schools might be established where the necessary 
training, both practical and theoretical, could be given. 

It may be argued that the management of cottage property 
is not a profession of its own, and that any one with ordinary 
business knowledge could undertake it. The answer is that 
this has not proyed to be the case in the past, and that the 


| number of people who have a knowledge of (1) building and 


enough, and, if possible, more than enough, maximum output is | 


essential. For the former purpose the choice of means appeare 
to be either increased taxation for all or a levy (intended to 
be punitive, if not destructive) on capitalists. For this problem 
the means by which personal riches are acquired is not 6o 
important as the way in which they are Broadly, 
jadustria!l and workers tend or are forced to 


used, 
professional] 


sanitation (sufficient to supervise repairs); (2) account-keeping ; 
(3) the various Acts dealing with rates and taxes, regulating 
the amounts charged and the limits of assessment; (4) the laws 
relating to weekly tenancies; (5) the Public Health Acts, &.; 
and who are able to take a sound view of property management, 
are not easily found. ‘The Government Department which 
should undertake this work is obviously the Local Government 
Board. The new President, whose first care will be the pro 
vision of the cottages referred to, will it is to be hoped turn his 


| attention to the management problem.—I am, Sir, &., X. 


| of what he knows in regard to Cottage Management. 


{We endorse every word of our correspondent, who writes 
Skilled 
management was Miss Octavia Hill’s secret of success, and its 
importance can hardly be exaggerated. V.A.D. nurses anxious 
to take up new work of national importance could not do 
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ae 
hatter than train for this public duty. They know one half of 
the job already in knowing the elements of nursing, and also 
how to deal with men and complaints. We admit that the legal 
requirements look like the subjects of “the Bar Exam.,” 
hut V.A.D.’s must not be put off by that. Women, having natur- 
ally tidy and logical fact, though not generally 
admitted—take very easily to law.—Ep. Spectator.] 


minds—a 





BUILDING OR RECONSTRUCTION? 

(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—-That the housing of the working classes is inadequate, 
peth in town and country, goes without saying. But is it not 
a mistake to assume that the deficiency is in numbers rather 
than in quality P Local Authorities are exhorted, or rather 
compelled under pain of dismissal, to adopt building schemes, 
but no power is given them to alter and repair. We hear 
much about the need of building 300,000 or even (the latest 
estimate) 1,700,000 new cottages, but little about adapting and 
improving the cottages which are already built. 

I do not pretend to understand the requirements of the 
towns—neither, by the way, do officials in or from London 
understand the needs of the country. But in country districts 
[ venture to say that before the war the number of houses was 
found sufficient. There were no families homeless; in most 
parishes there were cottages vacant, and very rarely was one 
ottage inhabited by more than one family. During the war 
we have lost 800,000 men, actual or potential householders. It 
would seem therefore that there is a surplus rather than a 


oficicney of cottages. But if the quantity is adequate the 


juality is not. Overcrowding is rife, not the crowding of 
several families in one tenement, but the herding of large 
vmilies into two or three rooms. Many cottages are quite 


infit for habitation 
he war, since no 
ruinous. But by far 
ind many could be enlarged. 
alterations 


repairs have 


been possible. Some 
the greater part could be made habitable, 
It is not building that is needed 
And the latter project 
It may cost almost as much to alter 
| dwelling as to build a new one, but the material required 
And the lack of material is to-day a matter for 
he brickfields of England are not 
sufficient to produce the number of bricks required even for 
least building. I am 
much mistaken (and I have had some experience) if they would 
ot suffice for t 
Landlords should be 


») much as and repairs. 


1a3 one great advantage. 


s vastly less. 


<srious consideration. 


the ambitious programme of cottage 


reconstruction. 


compelled to put their houses in order. 





If they will not, or cannot. do this. the State should step in 
id do so. There need be no compensation for untenantable 
lildings Not until existing cottages have been put into 
pair, and where necessary enlarged, should Local Authorities 
» asked to build. The need is not for more, but for better, 


ottages. Only the Local Authorities must be made alive to the 
necessity of changing their ideas as to what is required for 
“decent accommodation.” ‘he pre-war standard will not 
serve.—l am, Sir, &c., H. Georae Moraan. 


Stoke Lacy Rectory. 

{We agree that attention should be paid to the question of 
l But in our opinion Mr. Morgan is 
the numbers of cottages needed. If thé 


Act l 


eds the expan- 
indeed. 


repairing on a large scale. 


ntirely wrong as to 


icy begun by the Corn Production 


m or rural lite 





will be v« ry great Lip Spectator. ] 


ILL-TREATMENT 


EDITOR OF 


THE 


[To THE 


OF ANIMALS, 
THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ 


Siz,—I was read the letter in 
For 


sufferiny 


pleased to your issue of 


iary llth regarding cruelty to horses. many years I] 


ave been distressed at the unnecessary y caused to 


rees by rough usage, such as jerking the reins and sawing the 
I think this is mainly the result of ignorance, 
ud I notice it has 

the more experienced 
lads. About two years ago, after making efforts in other dire 
tions, I got the Glasgow Carting Contractors’ and Hore 
Association, and the Scottish Horse and Motormen’s Association, 

paste up in stables, railway stations, and similar places fre- 
leaflets throughout 


irses’ mouths 


beer ravated since the war began owing 


drivers having been replaced by young 


cowners’ 


by carters, and to circulate in 


following 


quented 

Scotland, tl 
** Novica. 

Drivers are reminded that a horse’s mouth is 

tender. Thev requested to avoid rough 

erking the reins and sawing the mouth, which 


naturally 
usage, Std h as 


uflict great 


are 


pain and tend to make the horse hard-mouthed.” 
Iam informed that an unusually large proportion of cart- 
rses have died and been ill since the war began, and it is 
vicus that if a horse’s mouth is not in good condition it 
inhot mastlicate the somewhat poor food it has had lately. 
teu, 1f a ho is maddened with pain, it is nu wonder it 


the evil has increased enormously during | 


are | 








| and girls. 


takes the bit between its teeth and runs away. Your corre- 
spondent’s suggestion of a compulsory licence to drive is, | 
think, a step in the right direction.—I am, Sir, & 


3 Grosvenor Crescent, Glasgow. 


Cuartes J. MacLean. 
[We are reminded that the National Equine Defence League, 

at 27 Beaconsfield Road, New Southgate, N. 11, has long advo 

cated the licensing of those who drive horses.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





THE IRISH KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—The impending vacancy in the Irish K.B.D. surely gives 
the Government an opportunity of cutting down the notoriously 
overmanned Irish Bench. In spite of the camouflage of inter- 
ested parties, it is obvious that, compared to the English Bench, 
there are at least twice too many High Court Judges in Ireland. 
This is no exaggeration. Then I wonder are your readers 
aware that Irish County Court Judges only work for three 
months of the year and have nine months’ vacation? I sup- 
pose we spend so much nowadays that these things seem trifles. 
But the system is demoralizing both to the public and the Irish 
Bar.—I am, Sir, &., A LoyaL Irisa Taxpayer. 





WORKERS FOR THE EAST END. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sir,—The East End of London has played a great part in the 
By its munition, chemical, ship-repairing, and tailoring 
works it provided material requisites, while in the earliest days 
of recruiting its sons enrolled in their thousands. Some of 
will never return. Amongst the fallen are many who, 
had they lived, would have given their time and th 
making this part of London a better and 
future generations. For their sakes, and fo: 
appeal for the help of men and women of goodwill. 

Wide schemes of reform 
without the personal care and effort which 
individual has the fullest benefit from the 
they offer. Social workers have been desperately scarce in the 
Kast End during the four years of war, and there is 
urgent need of all 
prospect than ever of useful activity. 

A Committee has been formed to receive offers of voluntary 
work in the boroughs of Stepn and Poplar, and to place 
helpers where their services are most needed and in the kind 
of work they want to do. We give detailed 
descriptions of the work required, which includes Infant Wel- 
fare, Aid for Invalid Children, Care Committee, Juvenile En- 
ployment, War Pensions, and all forms of work amongst boys 
The Committee is also prepared to give informa 
tion as to the Settlements, 
desired. Those wishing to offer help for the 


war. 


them 


yught to 
place for 


work, 


happie1 
this we 
ineiective 
each 
opportunities 


are afoot, but they are 


that 


sees 


new 


how an 


} 


forms of voluntary help and a 


have no space to 


where residence can be obtained if 


whole or any part 





of the week, or requiring further information, should apply 
by lettex first to Miss H. W. Jevons at To hee Hall, Co1 
mercial Street, E. 1.—We are, Sir, & 

H. L. Srepney. KNUTSFORD 

J. H. Herrz. Wi CROOKS 

M. Canon RIvo JoHN ‘TENNAN 

BENJAMIN GREGORY Eve Fr. 1 K 


Toynbee Hall, E. 1. 


THE DISABLED OFFICERS FUND 
To tHE Epitor or THE “ SPecTA 
Sirk,—The question of pensions for officers disabled in 1 ‘ 
has lately been diseussed in the Press. The ¢ mittee of the 
Disabled Oificers Fund therefore ask your assistance in bring- 
ing the following facts to the notice of your readers. The 


Disabled Officers I"'und exists to relieve British officers whose 


cases do not come visions of the Royal Warrant 
and Order in 


gratuities for d 


within the pr 
and 





Council governing the issue of pensions 


iblement, or those of the Special Grants Cou- 


mittee, or of the King’s Fund The Disabled Officers Fund 
also supplements the grant made from these sources when the 
needs of the recipient are not fully met. ‘the Committee a: 
fortunate in being able to work in co-operation with the offi 
authorities and other voluntar igencies, thus avolding t 
evil of overlapping. His Majesty the King has shown his 
interest nd confidence in the work the lund by sending a 
| clonation £500, and recently by presenting to it the sum 
£1,924 Sd., a gift placed at His Majesty’s disposal by “‘ A 
Loyal Subject of the King-Emperor’s,” who left it entirel) 
to the King to decide to what ect it ] ild be devoted 
Cheques should be made payable to the Disabled Officers Fund, 
and all contributions should } sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
| Colonel Durell, C.B., 4 Cowley St +t, Westminster, Londo: 
S.W. 1 We are, Sir, & 
4. ] COopR! ron, Lieut.-Genera 


» fy i 
an in 


DorotHy Haile, Erasi Beary, 


Vice-Chairmen, D.O. Fund Committee 
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——_ 


“ BROTHER STOCKDOLLOGER.” 
[To tee Epiton or tHE “ Spscrator.’’) 

Rir,—The story which appeared in Household Words, to which 
a correspondent referred in the Spectator of the 18th inst., 
was entitled “‘ The Conversion of Colonel Quagg,” and it was 
written, not by Charles Reade, but by G. A. Sala. It will be 
found, with the “‘ Grace-Walking Brethren” and all the other 
details recalled by your correspondent, in a little volume of 
Sala’s reprinted pieces entitled Papers Humorous and Pathetic, 
issued by Tinsley Brothers in 1872. But the name of the hero 
is Brother Zephaniah Sockdolloger, not “* Stockdolloger,”’ and 
that is certainly the correct spelling of the phrase in which 
you are interested. I suggest that it is a rustic American 
variant of “ doxology ” formed by the transposition of the 
letters ““d” and “s” in “ dock-sology.” Such variants are 
analogows to the “ back-slang ” which is still used in London 
by costers, market-porters, and others, and Sala no doubt 
edlopted it for his story.—I am, Sir, &e., m. 3. 2. 








CAMOUFLAGR. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ Sprcetator.’’) 
Bir,.—Clédat’s Dictionnaire Etymologique, 1917 edition (which 
is the only bock dealing with the derivations of words of the 
last few years), gives “ camoufler, déguiser, italien camuffare ”’; 
whereas “‘ camouflet,’’ which he considers to belong to a differ- 
ent family, is given as “‘ origine inconnue.” The various mean- 
ings of ‘“‘camouflet’’’ are therefore beside the point.—I am, 
Sir, dec., R. F. Patrersox, B.A., B. és L. 
Lamb B, Christ's Hospital, West Horsham. 





NOTICE.—lWihen ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonyin, or are 
mazked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient ivterest and iuportance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 
> 
NO. 


TO RIFLB 404170, 


[The rifles issued to the Volunteers are now being called in by 


the authoritice.] 


Weit, it is hard to part, although 
"was fate’s design for you and me 

To fire no shot, to strike no blow 
‘Gainst an invading enemy: 

But we were ready, after all, 

For roll of drum or bugle’s call. 


At first you were a direful friend: 
You skinned my knuckles, galled my hand, 
Jiayed tricks upon me without end, 
Did things I couldn’t understand; 
Then all at once you dropped your p 
And grew obedient in the ranks. 








ks— 


i? 


We sloped, presented, trailed and changed, 
We ‘shun'd together, stood at ease; 

We faced the targets, dimly ranged, 
In flogging rain and biting breeze: 

And if the scoring didn’t shine, 

The fault, my friend, was wholly mine. 


And now our ways divide; you pass 
To some grim armoury unknown, 
And I, who loved you well, alas! 
Must go, dis-rifled and alone, 
To dream, in memory’s deepening shades, 
Of old companions, old parades. 
C, Kersetr Burrow. 








BOOKS. 
OO 
WAR PENSIONS.* 
Jvupce Parry and General Codrington have written a most 
valuable little book on the past and present administration of 
war pensions. It is only too well known that this branch of our 
public service is, and has always been, most unsatisfactory. 


* War Pensions: Past and Present. By Judge Parry and Lieutenant-Gencral 
fix A. E, Codrington, , 


Nisbet, (5s, net.) 


Lendon : 





hy 
The Reyal Patriotic Fund of 1854, the story of which the authors 
rehearse briefly, was the perfect type of lethargic and soulless 
bureaucracy, against which the Press for two generatioag 
thundered in vain. Its successors, the Royal Patriotic Fund 
Corporation of 1903, the Statutory Committee of 1915, and the 
Ministry of Pensions of 1916, have each in turn brought a little 
improvement. But the unhappy traditions of inefliciency and 
unfairness still cling to our pensions administrators, and hayo 
already earned for the new Ministry that bad pre-eminence ag 
a Cireumlocution Office which before the war was assigned by 
common consent to the Local Goverament Board. It is more 
important to ascertain the causes of this phenomenon than to 
abuse the individuals nominally responsible. Judge Parry and 
General Codrington detect the true reason, we think, in the fact 
that a disabled soldier has no statutory right to a pension, and 
therefore cannot appeal to an independent Tribunal against the 
award made by the Department in his case. The wounded 
soldier's pension is fixed under a Royal Warrant; it is techni- 
cally a matter of Royal bounty, not of legal right, and the 
Courts cannot be asked to say whether, in a given case, it is 
adequate or not, any more than they can help an aggrieved 
soldier to recover arrears of pay. The sailor is probably in 
a better position. Naval pensions are paid by virtue of an Act 
of 1865, according to a scale promulgated from time to time in an 
Order in Council, and it is at least conceivable that an aggrieved 
naval pensioner might bring an action against the Admiralty 
or the Ministry of Pensions under the statute. The disabled 
soldier, however, has no legal remedy against an unjust decisioa 
of the pension authorities. The Ministry is irresponsible to 
the law. But irresponsibility is the medium in which the Red- 
Tape microbe flourishes most luxuriantly. Until we give the 
pensioner a legal status, with a right of appeal to the Courts, 
we may expect Tite Barnacle and his clan to dominate the 
Ministry of Pensions, just as they controlled the Royal Patriotic 
Fund, and to create widespread discontent. 

The authors have no political axes to grind, nor do they speak 
without authority. Judge Parry was the President, and General 
Codrington a member, of the Pensions Appeal Tribunal which was 
set up by Mr. Barnes in the summer of 1917 and abolished by 
Mr. Hodge a year later. The Tribunal was appointed, in 
pursuance of a pledge extorted from the Government by its 
critics in the House, to hear and determine appeals from disabled 
sailors and soldiers whose “* medical unfitness’ was, in their 
own opinion, but not in that of the Ministry, “ attributable 
to, or aggravated by,” military service. The Tribunal sat not 
only in London but also in the great cities of the North and in 
Scotland and Ireland, and it dealt with over nine hundred case: 
inthe year. Nearly half the book is filled with typical judgments 
selected from the mass to illustrate the nature of the work done 
by Judge Parry and his colleagues. It is not too much to say 
that these judicial statements of fact form a most damaging 
indictment of the system under which pensions are awarded to 
the disabled soldiers. As the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure has pointed out, the Ministry makes its award oa 
the report of the Medical Board—usually a single physician or 
surgeon—on whose recommendation the disabled soldier has 
been discharged. The Medical Board has to report whether 
the man’s disability is due to, or has been aggravated by, military 
service. But all that the Medical Board knows about the 
man when he entered the Army is derived from the report of 
the Admission Board—often a single medical officer—which 
examined him hastily on enlistment, and had never seen not 
heard of him before. Inexpert clerks in the Ministry decide 
whether the Medical Board's report is to be accepted without 
inquiry or referred to a specialist. Atno stage in the proceedings 
is the man’s own evidence carefully recorded ; no reference is 
made to his civilian doctor, his employer, or his benefit society. 
The Medical Board may describe accurately the soldier’s physical 
condition on discharge, but it cannot say, in many cases, whether 
his disability is due to, or asgravated by, military service, 
because it does not know, and is not expected to find out, the 
real state of tho man’s health before he enlisted. One might 
suppose, judging from the number of thoroughly unfit mea 
whom some particularly ruthless or incompetent Admission 
Boards passed into the Army as Al, that Medical Boards depend- 
ing on the evidence of such officers would recommend nearly 
every case of disability as pensionable. On the contrary, tho 
system is worked so that the unhappy man who ought not to 
have been passed by the Admission Board, and whose indifferent 
bealth has been ruined by a few months of hardship,.is often made 
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to suffer on discharge as well, by being refused his pension. 
Numerous cases of the kind are recorded by the authors. 

When Judge Parry’s Tribunal began to sit, and had evercome 
the natural unwillingness of the Ministerial staff to facilitate 
its inquiries, it soon found that many of the decisions appealed 
against were wrong because they were based on insufficient or 
inaccurate evidence. A physician and a surgeon of the highost 
repute were members of the Tribunal, and examined the disabled 
appellant whenever there was need to do so. The man gave 
evidence, and could cite the evidence of his employer, his doctor, 
his club secretary, and others who had known him in civil life. 
An official from the Ministry of Pensions who was present 
was asked to explain the reasons why the pension had beex 
refused or cut down. The Tribunal, in fact, tried to discover 
the whole truth about each ease; it then had no difficulty in 
arriving at a just decision. After a few months, the Local 
Pension Committees were asked to make inquiries into appealed 
cases, for the guidance of the Ministry. Many appeals, it was 
soon found, were settled by the Ministry when it saw that 
its Medical Boards had been careless or misinformed. The good 
influence of the Tribunal thus extended far beyond the nine 
hundred cases which it actually heard and decided. The stimu- 
lus given to the Local Committees, which need strengthening 
to counterbalance the excessive centralization of the Ministry, 
was in itself beneficent. The discontent among the disabled 
men was checked as soon as it became apparent that an irre- 
sponsible clerk, juggling with misleading papers, could no longer 
fiing a broken man penniless on the world without the possibility 
of appeal. But the Tribuna! has come to an end, and there is 
no guarantee against the revival of these deplorable and con- 
temptible abuses. Nor will there be until the disabled soldier 
is accorded an incontestable statutory right to his pension, 
so that he may carry his grievance to the County Court, and 
further if necessary, to obtain a judicial inquiry and a judicial 
decision, As the authors remind us in their closing chapter, 
America is far ahead of us in this matter, except perhaps in 
regard to the Local Pension Committees, which she has not 
yet tried. It is unfortunately true that American politicians 
turned to base uses the general desire that war veterans or their 
widows and children should be kept out of want, end that 
Gongress passed many minor Pension Bills which were designed 
to buy votes for the party in power. But the actual pensions 
administration has been brought to a high state of eficiency. 
The Pensions Bureau at Washington is a model Department:— 

“The fact that a man has certain well-defined rights, and 
that these are ascertained in accerdance with regulated procedure 


by trained authorities from whom there are definite rights of | 


appeal, gives much public satisfaction and leaves no legitimate 
grievance in the minds of those whose claims are denied as not 
being within the terms of the law.” 

We wish that this could be said of our own Ministry of Pensions 
There is unrest enough in the country without adding to it tha 
legitimate discontent of thousands of officers and men who, 
having spent themselves in the war, are deprived of their 
well-earned pensions by Departmental thoughtlessness and 


incompetence, 





THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA.* 
Ir is strange but true that there is no history of the Congress of 
Vienna, which exercised a profound influence on the develop- 
ment of Europe after Waterloo, and whose work has now in 
part to be undone by the Conferenco of Paris. We are glad, 
therefore, to see this admirable sketch of the long and fateful 
negotiations, written by Professor Webster for the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office. It is intended “ for the infor- 
mation of officials and men of action rather than historians,” 
but as it is based on a careful study of Castlereagh’s unpublished 
despatches in the Foreign Office as well as of many foreign 
authorities, the essay is singularly fresh and clear, The author 
is to be commended, too, for his endeavour to do justice to 
Castlereagh, without whose resolute, able, and patient leadership 
the Congress would have ended in confusion. “It has been 
clearly proved,” says Professor Webster, “* that for courage and 
common-sense he has rarely been equalled among British 
diplomatists, and that his influence over tho settlement of 1814-15 
was greater than that of any other European statesman.” The 
author adds that Castlereagh “had not that sympathy with 
liberal and national ideas which Canning acquired and used 
Bngland and Europe.” The 


Jater to the great advantage of 
* The Congress of Vienna, 1814-15, By C, K, Webster, Oxford: at the 


University Press, (4s, Od, net.j 








comparison is unduly favourable to Canning, who in fact con- 
tinued Castlereagh’s policy, but was freer to expound British 
| principles to the world in and after 1823 than Castlereagh had 
been in 1814-15. Moreover, the author admits on a later page 
that in Waterloo year the nationalist movement, except in 
Poland, was undeveloped in Europe, and that Castlereagh 
might well prefer to hold fast to the principle of the Balance of 
Power, which to him meant the creation of a strong Central 
Europe. It is one of history’s little ironics that a British states- 
man should have striven in 1815 to aggrandize Prussia, and that 
but for Castlereagh, working out an idea of Pitt's, Prussia would 
have received far less territory than she actually obtained in 
Westera Germany. Prussia showed no more gratitude then 
than she had done after the Seven Years’ War, in which British 
help saved her from utter ruin. But it is not easy to say that 
Castlereagh, in the circumstances, could or should have acted 
otherwise. His object was to protect Europe from a revival of 
Napoleonic aggression, and to keep France in check he summoned 
Prussia to share in the watch on the Rhine. Every statesmia 
must mect and overcome the difficulties arising in his own tim>. 
He cannot be expected to foresee the problems that his grand- 
children will have to face. 





It is a curious fact that the Congress, strictly speaking, never 
met. The Treaty of Paris of May, 1814, provided that “ all tho 
Powers engaged on either side in the present war shall withia 
the space of two months send plenipotentiaries to Vienna for th 
purpose of regulating in General Congress the arrangement: 
which are to complete the present Treaty.’ Accordingly all 
the Kings, Princes, Dukes, and Counts, regnant or deposed, 
of Germany and Italy flocked to Vienna with their womenkind. 
The Pope and the Grand Turk were represented, with the Order 
of St. John of Malta, the German Jews, and other bodies or 
classes. But when this multitude of plenipotentiaries ha 
assembled, the four Great Powers, Great Britain, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, who had won the war, could not determine what to 
| do with them. The four Powers had procured French assent 
to a secret article in the Treaty of Paris providing that the eedei 
territories and “ the relations from whence a system of real an 
permanent balance of power in Europe is to ba derived shall b> 
regulated at the Congress upon the principles determined upoa 
by the Allied Powers among themselves.” That is to say, th> 
four Powers meant to devise the resettlement of Europe, anl 
| the Congress was only to ratify it formilly, But when Castle- 
'reagh and Metternich, Hardenberg and Nesselrode, met ia 
Vienna in September, 1814, they had not reached an agreement 
and could not face the “* General Congress.” They decided thet 
| the six ‘leading Powers,” including France and Spain besides 
themselves, should conduct the business. Whea Talleyran! 
arrived, he insisted that all the eight signatories of the Treat, 
|of Paris, including Portugal and Sweden, should form the 
Organizing Committee, but his proposal to eall a meeting of th 
whole Congress was declined. Tho “ Big Four,” if we my 
borrow a phrase from Chicago, meant to arrange tho procedur> 
of the Congress before they invited it to meet. But this involve | 
the settlement of awkward controversies, as in the caso of 
Naples. Murat, who was reigning there, and Ferdinand, whe 
| was in Sicily, both claimed the right to be represented at Vienns. 
| It was easier to postpone the summoning of the Congress than t> 
solve these conundrums, and, although the innumerable pleni- 
potentiaries were invited to submit their credentials to a Com- 
mittee of three Powers, they never met as a Congress. In tho 
closing days of 1814 Castlereagh and Metternich insisted thi 
| Talleyrand, for France, should join in the confidential discussio. 
of the Polish question by the “ Big Four,” which thus becam> 
five. ‘Chenceforward the real work of the Congress was doae 
by the Five Powers, who arranged among themselves the 
redistribution of territories, whilo large questions, such as tho 
navigation of international rivers or the slave trade, were left 
to tho Eight Powers. The Goneral Treaty of Jungs, 1815, 
comprising one hundred and twenty-one clauses and embodying 
a whole series of Treaties made by the Allies, was signed by the 
Eight Powers—with the exception of Spain. The lesser Powers 
were invited to accede to it, and most of them did, except tho 
Pope and the Sultan. 

The Congress of Vienna thus differed widely from the preset 
Conference. Its object was not to impose terms upon a defeate 1 
enemy. That had been done in the Peace of Paris. Tho 
Congress was intended to be a polite formality—like the various 
| stages of a Finance Bill in the House of Lords—by which Ero 


| peau potentates, great or sma!l, might signify their approva 
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of a European settlement dictated in advance by the four chief | reaction against indiscriminate benevolence, 


Allies. If the Allies had not failed to agree, before making peace 
with France, as to the disposition of the non-French portions of 
Napoleon’s Empire, Vienna would not have kept them for very 
long. As it was, they renewed their quarrels at Vienna, and, 
having agreed that France should be represented in the Congress, 
they could not prevent Talleyrand from taking a hand in the 
controversy. Thus it came about that the Four Powers, who 
on March 9th, 1814, formed a Quadruple Alliance for twenty 
years in the Treaty of Chaumont, were almost at war before the 
year was ended. The Tsar's stubborn refusal to give up Poland, 
Prussia’s determination to secure all Saxony as compensation 
for the lost Polish lands, and Austria’s resolve not to have 
Prussian neighbours on her Bohemian borders led to a crisis. 
On January 3rd, 1815, Castlereagh and Metternich made with 
Talleyrand a sccret defensive Treaty, which would become 
operative if Prussia attacked any one of the three, as she had 
virtually threatened to do if she were asked to evacuate Saxony. 
Castlereagh’s bold stroke succeeded. His uneasy colleagues 
in the Liverpool Ministry had warned him that no one here 
wanted to fight for Eastern Europe. 


ledge. Prussia, secing that the British Minister would stand no 
nonsense and knowing that she had no friends on the Continent, 
hastily modified her Saxon claims. The Tsar, who would subject 
even Metternich to a petulant scolding but who was afraid to 
treat Castlereagh with less than courtesy, assumed a conciliatory 
sir when he heard of the secret Treaty. Talleyrand was accepted 
without further question as a member of the inner cirele of Five, 
which within the next few weeks laid the basis of an amicable 
settlement. The Five, of course, did not recognize the right of 
* self-determination,” but parcelled out the people of Germany 
as if they had been so many sheep, allotting to Prussia, for 
example, as many “ souls’ in the Rhine provinces as she had 
lost in Poland or failed to keep in Saxony. The only unselfish 
action to be credited to the Allies was that of Great Britain. 
To facilitate peace we gave up nearly all the colonies that we 
had conquered, on condition that the Allies held together and 
recognized our view of the ** Freedom of the Seas.” As for the 
others, * I witness every day,” wrote Castlereagh, “ the astonish- 
ing tenacity with which all the Powers cling to the smallest 
point of separate interest..’ The danger confronting them was 
less great than that which threatens the Allies to-day, but that 
spirit of particularism is still rampant. The real work of 
Vienna was done in informal and secret meetings of the Five, 
otherwise it would never have been done at all. 


CHARLES BOOTH.* 

Tuts brief memoir, a small book on a man who accomplished 
a great work, is a signal proof of the self-restraint of the 
anonymous author. 
but, as they mostly consisted of correspondence too intimate 
or too personal for immediate publication, sparing use has 
been made of Charles Booth’s letters. Yet within the limits 
thus rigorously imposed, an admirable account has been given 
of the man and his life-work, in which affection has never been 
allowed to degenerate into indiscriminate eulogy. 

Charles Booth, in 1840, of a country family 
estoblished in business in Liverpool. His grandfather was a 


The materials available were immense, 


born came 





Yet they ratified at once | 
the Treaty which Castlereagh had drafted without their know- | 
| helpers was reorganized on a wider basis, including employers. 





| never a “ 


| by delicate health. 





he was moved 
by the conflict of the rival views on private and State charity, 
to ascertain “who we.e the people of England, how they lived, 
what they wanted, and, if good, how it was to be given ‘hem.”' 
Thus we find him early associated with the Barnetts in 
Whitechapel, and the movement which led to the founding 
of Toynbee Hall and other University Settlements. Bui 
from the first his attitude was one of detachment. In sociai 
reform, as in religion and politics, he was nullius addictus jurare 
‘n verba magistri. He came of a Unitarian family, had beer 
closely attached to the Comtist group, yet never made forma 
adhesion to their creed, and in later life attended the service: 
of the Church of England. The desire to ascertain the fact: 
of the situation, which culminated in his great work on Lif: 
and Labour, prompted him to a single-handed analysis of Censu: 
figures. Then, beginning again on a limited scale in the Eas 
of London, he enlisted helpers, formed a staff, acting on Mi 
Joseph Chamberlain’s suggestion to utilize the School Board 
visitors, and tabulated the results in a volume published in 
1889, immediately starting afresh on a longer inquiry int 
the conditions of home and industrial life and the influences 
of the outer world in the whole area of London. His staff o! 


doctors, clergy ; materials were amassed in endless note-book: 
and conversations; while he personally spent much time living a: 
a lodger in the houses of working people. He was fortunate in 
his colleagues, whose services are generously acknowledged, 
notably the late Mr. Ernest Aves, subsequently Chairman o! 
Trade Boards; his secretary, Mr. Argyle; Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
Sir H. Llewelyn Smith, Miss Collet, and Messrs. George Duck- 
worth and Arthur Baxter. 

Throughout this period Booth’s activities were extraordina:: 
when it is considered that, owing to the failing health o! 
partners, he was the responsible head of a great busine 
which involved yearly visits to America, to say nothin 
of private and domestic claims on his time which he nev 
refused or disregarded. In 1891 he began his Old Ag: 
Pensions Crusade with a paper at the Statistical Society, whic! 
met with much hostile criticism, following it up with a specia| 
investigation with a special staff, his chief aim being to conver 
the Friendly Societies. He triumphed in the long run, an 
though the measure of 1908 was in his view incomplete 
it was largely due to his patient and continuous effort. Th: 
secret of his success is well summed up by his biographer i 
the saying that,“ though he seldom entirely agreed with an: 
of those with whom he acted, his ever-ready sympathy and 
appreciation made it easy for him to go on working with thos 
from whom he differed.’ Labels meant littl» 
to him. An enthusiastic Radical in early youth, he ws 
good Party man,” though in later life he substa: 
tially agreed with the Unionists over Ulster, the War, 
National Service, and Tariff Reform. His achievement was inde: 
remarkable when we consider how seriously he was hampered 


and creeds 


Boer 


In his inquiry into Life and Labour, whic! 


| occupied eighteen years of unremitting exertion, though |! 


| expressly disclaimed the title of philanthropist or 


the qualitic 
of a great regencrative teacher, he was “ inspired by an undyins 
hope in the possibilities of improvement,” and he has given 


| us & description of London in the last decades of the nineteent! 


man of some mark; two of his uncles achieved distinction = 


one as an official on the Board of Trade, the other as an engineer 
and inventor; his father, inheriting a fairly successful business, 
was more noticeable for character than ability. 
youngest son, was not considered in youth “one of 
his brothers ; 


in arithmetic, 


clever ones,” being outshon« 
distinguished at 
and inheriting artistic tastes from his mother. 


by 
but 
He never went 
to the University, but was educated at the Royal Institution 
School, enjoyed a singularly happy home life, growing up on 
terms of close intimacy with his many cousins, and entered 
business early in the office of the Lamport and Holt Steamship 
He soon joined his brother Alfred, father of Sir 
Alfred Booth, in a business in America which developed into 
the Booth Steamship Company, and married in 1871. 
result of overwork, he spent two years abroad in 1873 to 1875 in 
search of health, returned still an invalid to England, but 
wes set up by @ sea voyage to Brazil in 1876. Coming under 
the intluence of Ruskin, Octavia Hill, and the pioneers of the 


school save 


Company. 


* Charles Booth; a Menvoir. 1 


sudog: Macmillan oS. urt,| 


the | 
I specially | 
ot specially | and symptoms. 
industrious 


As the | 


Charles, his | 


century which can never be superseded, and must always remain 
of incalculable value to reformers and economists. In the 
summary quoted from the last of the sixteen volumes on p. 130 


| Charles Booth, while admitting the limitation of his work, 
emphasizes the point that in treating a disease it is firsi 
| necessary to establish the facts as to its character, exten 


This aim at least was carried out with unpre- 
cedented thoroughness. This was the chief undertaking ot 
his life, but there remain his championship of Old Age Pensions, 
his interest in art humanizing influence, the buildin 
up and successful of great the 
combination of all these activities with the faithful and loving 
discharge of his home duties. Though not a University man, 
Charles Booth received recognition from both Oxford and 
Cambridge. When the Hon. D.Sc. was conferred on hin 
at Cambridge in 1898 Dr. Butler happily quoted Burke’s splend 
tribute to Howard, and the D.C.L. at Oxford, in (904, coin decd 
with the bestowal of a Privy Councillorship. 

Charles Booth’s later years were largely occupied with ne 


as & 


conduct a business, and 


problems—Home Rule, Colonial Expansion, and Trade Union 


Policy. In regard to the jast-named we may briefly note h 
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renuous opposition to the Socialistic State, his insistence on 
the value of leadership and the wise guidance of Labour, and 
the just claim for the remuneration of enterprise and manage- 
ment. Management he added as a distinct and most im- 
portant form of industrial effort, with profit as its characteristic 
remuneration, to the familiar triad of land, capital, and labour 
of the old analysis of the main instruments of production. 
‘The outbreak of the war called him back to business; overwork 
led to a breakdown and failure of powers, and he passed away 
in November, 1916, shielded and surrounded by the love which 
he inspired in his nearest and dearest, happy beyond most of 
his contemporaries in having achieved a great and fruitful task 
‘without ever making an enemy in the course of any joint 
work, public or private.” 





WAR PICTURE-BOOKS.* 

Mr. Kenninetron! has a very remarkable power of direct state- 
ment. He prefers portraits to general impressions, and by 
his wonderfully realized heads and figures of soldiers brings 
is probably as near to the actual appearance of war as 

is possible. From this it must not be supposed that the 
rt is merely realistic; it is a great deal than that, 
the “ Raider with Cosh” beyond its naturalism, an 
impressive design, carried out with masterly skill. So is the 
head of the young Lancashire Fusilier, who we are told is 

famous raider, though not yet twenty. In this portrait the 
artist has made great use of the clean, unbroken curves of the 
steel helmet, contrasting them with the broken planes of the 
face beneath. Another striking picture is ‘‘ The Cupbearer ’— 
soldier, carrying a mug of tea in each hand, descending into the 
indbagged entrance of a dug-out which shelters the ariist. 
fhis figure and its surroundings by suggestion give in a most 
poignant manner the underground life of the battlefield. The 
implicity of the means and the certainty of the execution betray 
the great accomplishment of the artist. 


more 


is, 


called Cubism, is a realist pure and simple. 





Mr. Nevinson,? although | 

! 
he uses that strange and now slightly old-fashioned convention | 
He is only occupied | 


with the outside appearance of things, and hardly ever uses | 


lesign to reveal a deeper meaning. On one occasion he does so, 
The Road from Arras to Bapaume,” and consequently the 
picture is one of the best things in the book. The white road, 


dipping with the undulations of the country and receding to | 


the horizon, is not only seen but felt. Why the artist should 
have chosen the particular pattern he has for the “ Bomber” 

hard to understand. The figure—what there is of it—is 
ntirely choked, in depth as well as in height and width, by 
hose queer forms the Cubist would have us believe express 
The result is a feeling that 


his 1 and 


erce, volume, and other things. 


he bomber could never throw bomb, encumberes 


ntangled as | 
ifferent from those of Mr. Nevinson, for he takes no account of 
visual reality, but constructs pictures which are to give the state 
f mind of 
theory 


expression 


the artist when contemplating a particular scene. 
this is the highest art; in practice this particular 
lea 1. Quite diferent is the view taken by 
rgeant Penleigh Boyd* in his pen drawings of 


yes us ok 


things as 


they were both in the line and among the farms and fields 


id it. Mr. F. Dodd has made a number of drawings of the 


enn 
dmirals of the British Navy’? which have been reproduced in 


slours, 


Many of the heads show character in the drawing, 


mut the artist is less successful in the bodies to which the heads 
elong. There is no need either to describe or praise Mr, 
fuirhead Bone’s drawings.* The present volume has the 


q] 
. 


custome 
the ruined church in the Ypres Salient, powerful and complete, 
vet done with but few lines and fewer tones, to the elaborate 


chitectural drawing on th 


versatility, which ranges from such drawings as 


next page. 
THE CITY OF TROUBLE. 


Miss Bucuanan’s book is an interesting, lively, and picturesque 





account 


of the war till January, 1918, when her father, the British 






* (1) Britich Artists at the Front. Part IV. By Eric Kennington, London 
vuniry Lif [5s.}—~+(2) The Great War. Paintings by C. R. W. Nevinson 
London: Grant Richards, [15s.} -(3) Bri Artists at the Front. VPart 11! 
Hy Paul Nash, London ( niry Lif [5s.] 4) Salva By Sergeant 
enleigh Boyd, London: The British Australasian, (28, 6d.) (5) Admirals 
f the British Navy, By Francis Dodd, London: Country Life. (53.} 
¢) The Western Front. 100 Drawings by Muirhead Bone Same pub- 
hers, (15s.] 
+ Petrograd: the City ef 7 ble, 1914-1918. By Meriel Buchanan, London 
Collins, 7s, 6d, neti 


ie is on every side. Mr. Paul Nash’s drawings* are | 


| tionary psychology. 


of her experiences at Petrograd from the beginning | 


| great red palace riddled by bullets : 


Ambassador, was permitted by Trotsky’s Government to leave 
Russia. None too soon, for a few more months under that 
Terror would probably have meant far worse experiences, full 
as these actually were of mental if not bodily suffering. At 
the same time, it is curious to notice the never-failing spell of 
that extraordinary country, laid so strongly even on those 
fortunate enough to escape that one reads between Miss 
Buchanan’s lines a real regret at no longer looking out from 
high windows on that square; that wide river and bridges ; 
those distant palaces and fortresses where the red flag floated 
menacing ; that wonderful sky with its blue and rosy lights, 
in heat and frost alike beautiful; those quays on which the 
great lorries tore by, laden with soldiers, or ragged crowds 
tramped shivering through the snow. We have seldom come 
across a book that pictures Petrograd so vividly or helps a 
reader so successfully to understand the gradual, mysterious, 
terrible changes that broke up the old life of the city and brought 
those awful elements to the surface to do their still unfinished 
work, 

Old Russia haunts Miss Buchanan’s pages like a melancholy, 
poetic refrain. Her impressions of the last winter, that of 
1917-18, make perhaps the most attractive part of her book. 
For its interest is largely personal; one has read elsewhere of 
the public events and historical scenes described; but this book 
shows what Petrograd was really like in those months of indis- 
criminate robbery and murder, of tremendous prices and scarcity 
of food, of the madness of starving mobs, of the bewildered in- 
discipline of soldiers, of darkened streets and hourly peril of 
massacre, to the eyes and hearts of those who knew and loved 
the city :— 
was this to be the end. The 
the silent, empty Govern 
ment buildings . the great gray shadow of the dome of 
St. Isaac’s softened and dim in the opal-coloured mist. I 


‘*One wondered sometimes 


Ant 
over the frozen river the walls of the Fortress, the Cathedral 
with ths golden tombs of dead Emperors, the spire that was like 
@ marvellous tongue of flame, a finger pointing to Heaven 
What was to happen to all these ? The old majesty, the old 


traditions of centuries, the faith that believed in miracles 
were they gone for ever? The churches were almost empt; 
now, only here and there in the gray shadows 2 solitary candle 


burnt before a jewelled ikon, or a woman knelt and wept before 
a crucifix. The old Russia was dead indeed. 

In this emptiness, through the unprotected streets, in and ou 
of “‘ shops that had no goods, churches where nobody prayed, 
the British Ambassador’s 
about safely at her own will. 


daughter appears to have moved 
We read of her walking home from 
h a friend in a sledge to attempt 
kes fell and 


iother, 


a dinner-par ty, driving out wit 
heav 


se clown one st 


* Eh, Barin 


soldiers or sailors 
and her grinning 


This 


shopping, while y snowfl 


ordered her sled reet or a 


driver remarked : life is not easy now. 


is what they call Liberty! Eh—God help us!” Anothei 
driver said to Miss Buchanan in those last days: “ Eh, but 

goes badly with us, and surely the Germans will come. Go 
knows what will happen, but certainly the Allies will be ang: 





ngland will no longer be our friend 


with us. Isitnotso? Ik 
We find heve man 
with its pathetic appe 


such glimpses into that soul of Russia 


V 


. which Miss Buchanan is \ sure that 


‘neither the Germans nor the Bolsheviks can kill,’ Lin whiel 


lies the hope of the future. In giving these most enlightening 


glimpses and this expression of faith to the public, we agre 


with Mr, Hush Walpole thet Miss Buchanan has done Russia 


a noble service.’ The larg the circulation of her bool 
the better for ever-mysterio und also for the resi of 


Europe. 


THE 


THe purpose of Professor Strong’s book is to consider 


ORIGIN OF CONSCIOUSNESS.* 

* whetne 
consciousness can be so conceived that its evolutionary origin 
shall be possible,” and so to lay the foundations of an evolu 
through which such a 
1 


The central theory 


conception is sought is, ii we have grasped it correctly, somewhat 


as follows. Consciousness implies on the one hand a sensation, 
and on the other hand an object presented. Further data are 
however, also necessary: (a) the Body, an existence related in 
space to the object, and related to the sensation either as its 


substance; (6) the 


concomitant or as including it in its 
Organs, through the medium of which the sensation is called 
the Motor 


the body reacts towards the object. 


Apparatus, through which 


e of 


forth by the object; and (c 
“The mere assembla 
ited covstitutes a function by 


the conditions above enume: 


Ons 


[12s 


*The Origin of ( 
Macmillan and Co, 


By Cha 
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which the organism intends the object, and even when the object 
is not really there, has an essence given to it.” How this theory 
is arrived at and applied ; how the other two principal objections 
te the evolutionary origin of consciousness—the unity of the 
mind, and the ultimate quality of certain sensations—are stated 
and answered, we must refer those interested to the volume itself 
to discover. The points at issue are extremely abstract, and a 
discussion of them would appeal to the specialist alone. It is 
perhaps for this reason that Professor Strong has adopted sys- 
tematically the most technical diction we remember ever to have 
encountered ; we can hardly think of any abstraction in the 
terminology of metaphysics which he has not used; and he has 
eariched its already copious vocabulary with some discoveries of 
his own. Technical language to a technical audience makes for 
brevity and accuracy of limitation ; yet we cannot but think that 
& too exclusive use of abstract terms produces an indefinable 
sease of unreality in the reader's mind; it awakens in him 
furtive and unworthy suspicions that he is getting words rather 
than thought. We are not quite convinced, either, that Pro- 
fessor Strong has always considered his opponents’ case ade- 
quately. 2.g., he brushes aside the case for complete (philo- 
sophic) scepticism on the grounds that if material objects are not 
real we ought uot to treat them as real by using them, and ought 
therefore (if we had any sense of consistency) to die decently, as 
loyal professors of disbelief. It appears to us that it is possible 
logically to consider all things as unreal and yet to prefer one to 
anothor—to consider repletion as much an illusion as starvation 
and yet to have more than a passing fondness for a good dinner. 
De. Strong's argument is, in fact, only a variant on Dr. Johnson's 
famous refutation of Berkeley, and, we fear, not quite so vigorously 
expressed, 





FRENCH-CANADIANS IN ONTARIO.* 

Mr. Wittam H. Moore has written an interesting book upon 
what he calls “* the clash”’ of the two nationalities of Canada— 
the French and the English. He has written more particularly 
of that French and Roman Catholic minority which exists in 
the two English and Protestant Provinces of Ontario and Meni- 
tobe. As always happens when a Roman Catholic minority 
jives under a Protestant system, there is friction over the educa- 

tion of the children. At present by Regulation 17 of the Ontario | 
Code no subject may be taught in French in any Provincial 

school. It is at this regulation that Mr. Moore’s book is aimed. 
He vehemently supports the French Roman Catholics in their 
demand for complete educational freedom, and considers ite 
refusal to be contrary to the spirit of the British Empire. In his 
Introduction (which affords much the best reading in the book) 
Mr. Moore seeks to meet the contention that it would be madness, 
at this of all momenis, to hand over the education of any 
Canadian citizens to a pro-German priesthood. He sets out 
‘o show that, far from being pro-German, the interests of the 
Papacy lie all on the other side. There are nore Roman Catholics 
in the Allied countries, more Protestants in Germany, &c., 
&e. But he fails to aay enything of the fact thst the Germans 
end Austrians are the sole remaining supporters of the temporal 
power of the Vatican. And whet would a Pope not do if he 
might rule Rome again? It is its insane hunger for temporal 
power which has ruined the Vatican and drawn it from its 
legitimate duties. To borrow Burke’s words once more, the 
Vatican under the narrow and bigoted leading of the Ultra- 
montanes has come to think that it is better to domineer in a 
parish of bigots than to inzpire the whole Christian world. 
‘Uhe question is admittedly involved. In the abstract and in- 
s‘inctively our sympathy goes out to Mr. Moore and his ery of | 
“Freedom.” The difficulties lie in the practicel applications 
the law. We congratulate ourselves that our Dominions 
are self-governing, and so must settle such terribly vexed 
questions for themselves, 
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FICTION, 
A LITTLE SHIP.+ 
Times ate changed since Byron wrote :— 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocaan--roil ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man merks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of war's ravage.’ 
* The Clash, Ly Wiliam UH, Moore, Torono: 
Molinda Strect 
+ A Little Ship, By ‘ 
i€s. pet.j 


J, M, dent and Sons, 27 





Taffial.” London and Elauburgh : W, and R, Chambers, 


(The italics are ours.) Yet “ Taffrail’’ in his new and ex- 
cellent book, devoted chiefly to the work of destroyers, strikes 
a somewhat similar note in one passage :-— 

*“Men may bridgo space, harness rivers, and, within limits, 
change God's configuretion of the land ; but he con never compel 
the great ocean to do his bidding, never control the raging of 
the storm. The sea is ever such a fickle mistress, smiling end 
gay in her happiness, but quick to anger, and relentless in her 
passion. She is a thing of whims and fancies, now joyous, now 
depressed, and always very difficult to please; a merciless 
enemy, ever eeger to reap the advantage of the slightest lapse 
or most momentary indiscretion on the part of her servants. 
She is utterly implacable, end rarely forgives a grievance, 
Sometimes we hate her, for she punishes cruelly—killing, and 
maiming, end drowning our seamen; battering and wreckin, 
our ships; swellowing millions of our money. But even in her 
fury she fascinates, so that st the beck of our minds we really 
love and respect her. Morcover, it is to the sea, and to the 
effect that she has had in moulding our national traits and 
cheracteristics, that We owe our greatness as an Empire.”’ 


Since the battle of Jutland the destroyers have perhaps borne 
the brunt of the fighting. “ Tatfrail * therefore has done well 
to bring home to landsmen, whom the little ships have enabled 
to “sleep sound in their beds,” exactly what the day's work in a 
destroyer means, from her trials to the full rigours of 
lightning encounters in the North Sea. Two types of destroyers 
are described in detail, but many other auxiliary craft come into 
the picture, down to the humble “ trot-bost.” Incidentally 


| a great deal of information and curious naval lore is conveyed on 


such subjects as the origin of pennants; badges and crests ; 
josses and mascots; oil v. coal. The strange mixture of types to 
be found in any ship’s company, and the unifying solidarity of tho 
sea, cre happily illustrated. Under the head of “ Eccentricities”’ 
“ Taffrail ” has collected a number of entertaining anecdotes of 
the peculiar ’’ mentality ” of the sailorman. Here he has not 
always avoided the retailing of “ chestnuts.” But the chapters 
on the North Sea vigil, on fights with enemy destroyers, sea- 
planes, and submarines, and on tho rescues of torpedoed crews, 
form a splendid tribute from an expert to the skill, the courage, 
and the chivalry of officers and men, culminating in an account 
of the Zeebrugge exploit, all the moro impressive from its 
absence of heroics in dealing with what was perhaps the most 
heroic achicvement in the annals of the Navy. 





ReapaBLe Novers.—The Silent Battlefield. By Mary 1. 
Pendered. (Chapman and Hall. 7s.)—<A story of an illegitimste 
child, whose mother “ makes good”’ in a country shop, which 
the son expands into a great business. The characters of the 
drama ere well drawn.——Mockery. By Alexander Macfarlan. 
(W. Heinemann. 63.)—A highly ingenious study of temperament, 
the hero, John Horton Grent, being an adventurer whose in- 
ability to tell the truth, even to himself, causes meny compli- 
cations in his relations to other people. The mocking spirit 
of the title is ingeniously developed, and the story is a clever 
piece of work.——Hearts of Three. By Jack London. (Mills 
end Boon. 6s.)—A story written for the cinema, and having 
the characteristics of its school. 
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THE QUARTERLIES.—The Edinburg for January opens with a 
suggestive article on “ Profit Sharing in Agriculture.” “There is a 
limit to wages—the productive capacity of the man on the soil 


| and the best way of persuading the workmen not to atiempt to 


force weges over that limit is to make them partners in the 
business.” The unnamed author maintains that farmers cen 
readily adopt profit-sharing if they choose—-thongh * the scheme 
involves exact bookkeeping **—-and that they will be wise to 
forestall an inevitable demand for a larger share of their profits 
by a concession which will retain for them the goodwill of the 
labourers. Mr. W. M. Acworth in a vigorous article on “ Trans- 
port Reconstruction’ dismisses canals and light railways as 
of little value compared with the motor-'bus or lorry on the road. 
It is unfortuneate that the light railway which he selects a: 
typical failure should he the Mid-Suffolk line, as that railway is 
still unfinished and loses much traffic for want of a connexion 
with the Yarmouth main line. Professor Cobb has an importsat 
article on “Coal Conservation,” eriticizing the scheme for 
vast electric-power stations on the ground that gaa ia a be 
anil cheaper source of power as well as of light. M. Emite 


” 
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Cammaerts writes on “* The Frontiers 
that was taken from Belgium in 1839; and Mr. William Bateson 
diseusses “ Science and Nationality,” urging thet the advence 
of science must or should make for extra-national progress, 
as it reveals both the power and the weakness of man.—— 
The Quarterly opens with an interesting filial tribute by Mr. 
John Murray to his father, the third head of the famous publish- 
jing firm. Mr. A. D. McLaren has remarkable article on 
“German Banks and * Peaceful Penetration, illustrated in 
part from the private records «f the Dresdner Bank’s London 
branch, which show that the bank systematically collected 
information about our industry and commerce, and transmitted 
it to Germany. Lord Phillimore and M. Gauvain, of the Journal 
des Débats, write on “The League of Nations,” and agree in 
Lord 


compulsory 


of Belgium,” claiming all 


a 
>) 


urging that the scheme should be as simple as possible. 
Phillimore that the ‘ moratorium ”—the 
delay before declaring war—is ‘* the essence of the whole matter.” 
He would have a Treaty to affirm ‘‘ only the two broad prin- 
ciples (1) that there shall not be war, and (2) that there shall be 
provision for settling differences.” M. Gauvain would begin 
with a League of Allies, joined by neutrals ; the French public, 
“a great international political 


PAYS 


he says, is not prepared for 
organization,” 


to Mr. Wilson, who “ has made his decisions according to what his 


information, his judgment, and his conscience have told him | 
construction. 


will ultimately be approved.” ‘ Public opinion now sanctions 
presidential dictatorship in the United States ; and that makes 
the fact not the less true but simply the less alarming.” Mr. FE. 
Strachan Morgan’s well-informed and practical article on *‘ The 
Prospects of Anglo-Italian Trade *’ deserves notice. In discussing 
the possibility of «ending fruit from Italy to London, he em- 
phasizes the fact that a Channel train-ferry is actually at work. 
Probably this could be maintained for commercial purposes 
when the War Office has ceased to need it. If fruit could be 
sent direct from Italy in an Italian truck to Charing Cross, it 
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| were armed last autumn with 18-inch guns, 


but desires a general limitation of armaments. | 
Professor Lindsay Rogers, of Virginia University, discusses “ Presi- | 8T Very 


dential Dictatorship in the United States,” with special reference | 


| indifference. 
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the Peace Conference, who do not know enough about’ the 
situation in Montenegro to be able definitely to assign her a 
delegate. If the Allied Governments are imperfectly informed, 
the Press and the public may be excused for their apparent 
The future destiny of Montenegro must be deter- 
mined by the Montenegrins. If they desire union with the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, King Nicholas, we 
imagine, would not and could not stand in their way. 

Jane's Fighting Ships, 1918. 308. net.)-— 
The new volume of this standard naval handbook, now edited by 
Mr. Maurice Prendergast, is exceptionally interesting because it 
gives information about the many new and powerful vessels 
added to our Navy during the war. H.M.S. * Hood,’ of over 
20,000 tons displacement, with an estimated speed of move 
than 30 knots despite her “ blister” or torpedo-proof hull, 
oil-driven, and armed with cight 15-inch guns, the 
formidable battle-cruiser afloat. The much-discussed ‘* Hush” 
eruisers ‘ Courageous’ and ‘ Glorious’ are said to have turne! 
out well in service, despite their structure! defects. Five of the 
new monitors of the ‘ F 


(Sampson Low. 


is most 


Yarl of Peterborough’ class, it is stated, 
mounted aft, for 
bombarding the Belgian coast. The new sloops and destroyers 
numerous. The latest flotille-leaders 
1,500 tons and carry five 4°7-inch guns, while 
destroyers of the V end W classes displace over 1,200 tons and 
earry four 4-inch guns; a Z class was projected, if not under 
The details of our new submarines are vague, but 


displace over 
the ordinary 


we are told that a submarine monitor armed with a 12-inch 


| gun is actually in service, and that we had twenty-two submavine 


could be sold here cheaply ; as it is, the port charges on both | 


sides of the Channel add greatly to the cost, and the fruit 
suffers by the handling and the delay. 


The English Historical Review contains a most interesting 


'(S.P.C.K, 


article by Mr. Miller Christy on ‘* Queen Elizabeth’s visit to | 


Tilbury in 1588." The Queen went by barge to Tilbury on 
Angust 8th, stayed the night at Arderne Hall, and next day 
reviewed her twenty thousand troops, who were encamped on 
the hill beside West Tilbury Church. Mr. Christy shows that 
until that day no one ashore knew what had happened to the 
Armada since it was driven from Calais in disorder on July 
28th. Howard's despetch on his purauit of the Spaniards reached 
the Queen as she was dining after the review. At the same 


time came a report that Parma had embarked his great army | 
: f - | overseas, 
on his transports and was making for England, and for some | e 


days there was great anxiety on this account. The Queen’s 
visit to the camp, which put the troops in good heart, was thus 
not a mere ceremonial function, performed when all danger 
was known to be past. Elizabeth appealed to the patriotism of 


| hundred and fifty languages. 


her people at what seemed to her a critical moment, just | 


as Maria Theresa at the outset of her reign appealed to the 
loyalty of her Magyars. 





A lucid account of the measures taken by the Church in Weles 
to organize itself as a Disestablished body is contributed by the 
Rey. Maurice Jones to the Church Quarterly Review. Member- 


| Nelson, 


cruisers of the K class, displacing 1,700 tons on the surface, in 
service before the enemy hed begun to build one. The Admiv- 
alty’s prudent reticence during the war must not prevent us 
from recognizing to the full the tremendous energy and skill 
with which it maintained the overwhelming naval predominance 
that was the prime cause of our victory. ‘The pages devoted to 
other Navies, and especizlly to that of Germany, are of great 
interest. The editor is unable to clear up the doubts as to the 
German losses at Jutland. 

A Short History of S.P.C.%. By W. K. Lowther Clarke. 
Is. net.)—The Editorial Secretary of the Society for 
Promoting Christizn Knowledge has written a spirited sketch 
of its long and useful career, from 1698 to the present time. 
He reminds us that publishing is only one of its many activitic 
* It is kind of our friends to dub us ‘ venerable,’ but the figure 
of a stately old lady fits the facts less well than that 
dustrious maid-of-all-work.”’ The Society, for exemple, has 
in stock translations of the Prayer Book into eighty or ninet; 


of an in- 


languages, and publishes books of one kind or another in a 
It conducts two Training Colleges 
in London, and makes numerous grants to mission churches 
Indeed, the t} 


of the Society’s work 
will surprise many readers of this interesting little book. 


varied nature 





Nelson's History of the War. By John Buchan. Vol. XXI. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Buchan in his excellent history 
of the war has reached the eve of the offensive of last March 
His account of Caporetto and its consequences is discreet and 
clear. He recalls Napoleon’s campaign of 1797, and rightly 
denounces as fantastic the proposal, favoured in some high 


| quarters in 1917, for transferring large forces from the Western 


| Front t 
| First Battle of Cambrai at any rate helped 


ship of the Church for the next three yeers is restricted to | 


persons who have been confirmed; a proposal to limit it to } siege : s : 
| goes, and deals faithfully with the Versail 


communicants was rejected, and a motion to extend it to all 
baptized persons received much support. Bishops are to be 
elected by “the whole Church in Wales.” The 
Adeney’s article * Towards Reunion: a Nonconformist View ” 


deserves attention for its sympathetie tone. 


Mr. Alexender Devine in his Voles on 


{published by the author at Winchester), asserts that there is a 


tev. Walter | 


Monte neqro, No. 3 | 


Southern Slay intrigue against the independence of Montenegro, | 


and that 
her cause have been throttled.” 


‘ the voice of Montenegro and any efforts to champion 
We are sure that the British | 


Press and the Press Bureau are innocent of any designs against | 


The extreme difficulty of obtaining trustworthy 
news from the little State is openly confessed by the Allies at 


Montenegro. 


' 


o Friuli and marching on Vienna, He points out that the 
taly by diverting 
divisions to Flanders. His chapter cn “ Political 
in the winter of 1917-18 is judicious, as far as it 
l We 


ies 
notorious Paris 


German 
Reac 





ions ”” 
Council. 
Mr. Liox d Ge orge’s 
authority,” which the 


cannot, however, interpret 
specch as a plea ‘‘ for a unified executive 


speaker, as Colonel Buchan says, admitted to be impracticable. 


| Nor is it accurate to say that the idea of a supreme commandct 


| was disliked by the Allied Armies. 


‘ommand 





Our own High 
obje cted to being ruled by a committee, 


Blessed Giles of Assisi. By Walter W. Seton. Manchester 
¢ 


University Press, for the British Society of Franciscan Studies.) 
les of Assisi was the third disciple to throw in his lot with 
Francis in 1208 or 1209. 
Little Flowers of St. Francis, and his G 


translated. But Mr, Seton is the first to publish 





St. He is known to readers of the 
Iden Sayings have been 


here a critical 
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edition of the Life of Giles, with an English version. The text 
is that of a neglected manuscript in the Bodleian. Like all the 
early Franciscan writings, it is profoundly interesting and 
touching, and, as Mr. Seton says in his introductory essay, it 
is by no means devoid of humour. 


A Quide to the Education Act, 1918. By K. E. T. Wilkinson. 
(Athenaeum Literature Department. 1s. 6d.)-—The Chairman 
of the York Education Committee has done a service in preparing 
this annotated edition of the Education Act. The new statute 
opens the way to great reforms, if full advantage is taken of its 
provisions. But teachers and parents and the public in general 
will have to show a lively interest in the subject if the local 
Education Authorities are to be stimulated to a full use of their 
new and extensive powers. 

An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. By 
James Moffatt. (T. and T. Clark. 15s. net.)\—Dr. Moffatt’s 
well-known manual of New Testament criticism—a painstaking 
and scholarly piece of work which gained instant recognition 
when it appeared in 1911—has now reached a third edition, 
The author has revised it throughout and added fresh references ; 
“after surveying the work done in the department of New 
Testament criticism during the past seven years,” he adds, “ I 
do not find reason to change my views on any essential point.” 
In the appendix, for instance, he says: ‘‘ None of the recent 
attempts made to date the three Synoptic Gospels before 70 a.v. 
moves me one inch from the position outlined” in the text. 
Dr. Moffatt, whatever his views on controversial points, is a 
trusty guide through the veritable jungle of commentary and 
criticism that has grown up round the New Testament. 








Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston pubiish a New Comparative 
Chart of Election Results (Macmillan, ls. net), which represents 
graphically the state of Parties. There are four concentric bands 
for the four countries; in each will be found the constituencies 
arranged alphabetically, numbered, and coloured according 
to the Party of the elected Member. An alphabetical list of 
Members is given, with numbers referring to the chart. On the 
back is printed a full list of the new Ministry, as originally issued. 

Ths same publishers also issue a highly speculative map of 
The Frontiers of Central Europe, Present and Future (1s. 6d. net), 
which assigns, for example, the whole left bank of the Rhine to 
Belgium and France and gives East Prussia to Poland. Such 
. map is likely to do more harm than good. It will be attributed 
to official inspiration, despite the footnote stating that the new 
frontiers “ are only shown as a matter of interest and as a basis 
for discussion.’ 





TI Lo - LEU M 
PICTU RESQUI E EFFECT 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 








THRESHER & GLENNY 


OUTFITTERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY 


Gentlemen attending Court and requiring uniform for 

ceremonial occasions are invited to send for estimate 

tor VELVET COURT SUITS, CIVIL, MINISTERIAL 
AND CONSULAR UNIFORM, 

at lowest figures consisteat 

lace and workmanship, 


All uniform is quoted 


with best quality material, 


CIVIL, MILITARY, AND DIPLOMATIC TAILORS 
152 & 153 STRAND, W.C., LONDON 


LAST TWO DAYS. 


HAMPTONS January SALE 


O 5291. An exceptionally fine double-gate 

leg table in oak, 5 ft. o in. by 4 ft. 3 in. 
Hamptons lIilustrated Sale Catalogue 
Sent free. PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 1 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


REAL 


Samples and IRISH LINEN AT 
price list Damask Table Cloths 
sent Sheets, Pillow Cases MAKERS’ 
post tree, Towels, Handkerchie!ls PRICES 


Shirts and Collars 


ROBINSON & OLEAVER Lid. 40.P. Donegal! Place BELFAST 
BY SPEGIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three grand — and Gold Medal, Franco-British: 
APPOINTMENT | E eg The —_ Grand Prize awarded to a 
| Betts 1 Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
TO THE KING. | The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomica| 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Shins’ Compaases, 


| NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and- CO. Ltd, 


Makers cf the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 STRAKD, W.6. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, EC. 5 


YOU SURE 
YOU HAVE ENOUGH 


insurance on your Life? The provision made 
in this direction before the war is generally found 
to be totally inadequate owing to the highey cost 
of living and depreciation in first-class securities. 
In view of changed conditions you should seriously 
consider this question and 


take out another Policy 


Apply for ng particulars as to the best 
Policy to take out, cost, &c., to the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
FOUNDED 1815. 
LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 47 Millions, 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 23 Cornhill, K.C. 3, and 
(G@. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 17 Waterloo Place, 3.Wyl 
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A PEACE RISK. 





Who is oarrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office ? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT > 





OR SALE.—OPEN-AIR SCHOOL, with two excellent 
shelters, heated. Well stocked with School apparatus suitable for a 
Montessori school, Attractive garden of a quarter of an acre, facing south. 











Water drainage. Accommodation for live stock. Tool shed, dovecot, see-saw, 
Three minutes from Swiss Cottage, Metro., Finchley Road. 
To view, apply to “ MATCH,” i4 toile Crescent, Swiss Cottage. 
For further particulars write to Mrs. CO EN, 13 Eton Avenue , N.W. 
( : RADUATE wishes to P U RCHASE flourishing PRE- 
PARATORY or Semi-Preparatory SCHOOL, NorthofEngland. Capit»! 
to £2,000. Full particulars of iucome and J astumaaaioanes 886, The Spectaty 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS, <o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


peers se GRAMMAR SOHOOL, 
FARNHAM, SURREY. 





APPOINTME NT OF “HEAD-MASTER, 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the above post, which is now vacant, The 
appointment will date from May or September, preferably May. Candidat 
must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or have such othe: 
equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the Board of Education, 

Commencing salary £500, rising by yearly increments to a maximum i: 
accordance with the Scale of the Surrey Education Committee, which is now 
under revision, with the use of the Master’s residence attached to the Schoo! 
There is accommodation for about twenty-five Boarders. The Governors pay 
rates, fuel and lighting, but there will be a deduction from the salary of £55 
per annum to meet rent and these charges. 

The number of Boys, including Boarders, at prescnt ou the Kegister is abou 
two hundred 


Application forms to be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors, E, KEML- 
SON, Solicitor, Farnham, Surrey. 

all applications must be made on the official forms and be received by 
24th day of February, 1919. 


{AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTE!. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE 
Wanted, immediately, FORM MISTRESS for general subjects. Good deg 
and experience essential. Initial salary £150.—Forms of application, whir! 
should be returned immediately, may be obtained of the LDUCATION SECBL- 

TARY, County Hall, Cambridge, 





January 22ud, 1919, 
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QELBY GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
kh APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

rhe Governors of the above School intend to proceed to the appointment of a 
Head-Mistress to begin work in May next. 

Candidates must hold a Degree (preferably in Honours) from a University io 
the United Kingdom or British Possessions, 

Previous Secondary School experience is essential and the possession of a 
Teaching Diploma will be an advantage. 

Salary £360 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 to £400. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be made not later than the 14th February, 1919, upon a form of app lication which 
may be obtained from the undersigned, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

J. M. BANTOFT, 
9 Abbey Place, Selby. Clerk to the ‘Governors, 


Roce aE CATHEDRAL— 
TWO MINOR OCANONRIES are vacant. Stipend £200 and a house in 
each case; rates, taxes, and external repairs free. Also the MASTER RSHIP 
of the CHOIR SOHOOL, which will be held with one of the above, at a — 
etipend of £100. A part-time Mastership at the King’s School may possibly be 
he ld with the other by a suitablo candidate.—Forms of application may be ob- 
tained from the Acting Chapter Clerk, Mr. F. H. DAY, The Precinct, Rochester, 
to whom they should be sent, completed, with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, by February 8th. Applicants are requested not to write 
to the individual members of the Chapter. 


IOCESE OF SOUTHWARK.—A Lady of educational 
experience {s required as ORGANISER of JUVENILE WELFARE and 
KINDAY SCHOOLS under the Diocesan Schools Association, Salary £200 and 





travelling expenses.—Applications must be sent by February 1st to Canon 
MAPLESDEN, Church House, Westminster, 8.W. 1, from whom further 
particulars m be had 


thee E CHURCH ARMY is prepared to entertain oepeeaions 

for appointment as DIOCESAN SECRETARIES of the Society. ppli- 
cants must be prepared to devote their whole time to the dutics of the office a 
reside and travel within the diocese; they must be communicants of the Chure h 
of England and total abstainers, age not exceeding 45. Salary offered, from 
£250 to £300 for clergymen, and £150 to £200 for laymen, according to experiences, 

For further particulars, address Captain SPENCER, Church Army, 56 Bryanston 
Street, London, ae 


‘“ ENTLEMAN, 
with secretarial 

ur other responsible 
Reply Box 103, T. 
E.C, 


University graduate, well-known author, 
scholastic, an: d editorial experience, seeks SECRETARIAL 
art time preferred. 

Browne's Adverti ising Oifices, 163 Queen Victoria Street, 















ys } 


b. 


rWWHE Mana; Managing Dices ctor ry an old-esti sblishe “cd  pnemfien turing 

















firm of high standing is epen to appoint a PRIVATE SECRETARY of 

proved character and capacity P ublic School and University training preferred. 

tate age, experience and quatlifications,— Box 887, The Spectator, 1 Wellington- 
treet, et, Londc V¢ 

PrroRTER (27, married), N.U.J., awaiting demobilisation 
ifter over four 


years’ service, seeks POST with substantial paper, Pleasant 


nddress, well-informed, keen newsgatherer; thorough experience with Northern 
periodicals, Could assist sub-editing. Excellent references, State ary.— 
Hox 885, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








—— FRY CAPTAIN about to be demobilized wishes to 
_ Obtain post LITERARY or EDUCATIONAL, Mentioned in dispatches 
and twice wounded, First Class Honours, Cambridge nine years’ teaching 
experience. Classics and History.—Apply Box 881, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
W ANTE PED, IMME Di AT ELY, to release men urgently needed 
at home energetic Churchmen prepared to carry on CHU RCH ARMY 
HUT WORK with SECRETARY, 
55 Bryanston Street, 








B.E.F. —s 
Arch, Loudon, ok 


the PERSONNEL 


Marble 
jMive RSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OF 2 IC E.—Up- 
»-date and reliable | \ation, onall matters relating to careers now open 69 

t oh, ity women, may | ‘above Oflice.—App!y Miss H. M 
CHAPPELL (Cat. Hon, Mods 5 Princes St., Cavendish Sq.,W.1. 


LECTURES, &o. 


inforn 
obtained through th 
Maths.), Secretary, 


NSTITUT FRANCAIS DU ROYAUME UNI 
(Université de Lille) 
MARBLE ARCH HOUSE, MARB LE ARCH, 
AFTERNOON LEOTURES in French on French Music, "en Pheatre, 
CLASSES for the preparation of the French BACCALAUREAT examination 


and the CERTIFICATE IN FRENCH of the University of London, 
These classes, given by French University Graduates, are specially 
:tudents and teachers who are unabiec to go abroad at the present time, 


MAT 


useful to 


Post-Matriculation course. 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


local or the 
For particulars 





\ ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD.— 
a The Term began on SATURDAY, JANUARY 18th. This College 


without respect to 
rhe requirements 


ring for the Christian 
tests being imposed on 


Ministry 


is open to students pre} 
applicants, 


cnomination, no doginati 


of ex-gervice men will be specially considered.—Application to be made to the 
Principal, Dr. L, P. JACKS. 
MMHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALIs- 
BURY. Majorthe Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, MP. The Rt. Hon, Dr, CHRIS- 
POPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal: 
Miss H. 0. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 


was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, 
= as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, The of Education, the The ory and Practice of Gymp 1S- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymuastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in hools in the neighbourhood, ‘The College stands in its own 
vrounds of 15 acres, In a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath 


The College 


Students are 


Or 








rhe Course begins in October.—Further particulars on application to SECRETARY 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEN J 
FEXHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAI x ING COLLEG! 
Lansdowne Road, Bedford,—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Student 
are tr d in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics rhe Course of 
extends over ¢ ars, and inchides Educational and Medical Gymuastics 





, Dancing, 
retary, 





t Hyg 
tus apply 5 


Anatomy, Physiology 
Netball, &c.—For pros 


Massage, 
nis, 


sy tem 


Cricket, ‘Te 


vedish $3 


key, Lacropse 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, Preside nt: 

Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman ana Hon. Treasurer: 

Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Sir Arthur G. Symonds, A. ; 

ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Princ 7 








» Miss E, LAWRENCE. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM F = IT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 

a, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 

ruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 


keting, Fruit-preserving —For illustrate 


i prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
ARDENING for WOMEN. 


—Practical training: vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing, Month orterm. Healthy outdoor life, from6) 
gas. perannum. Spring Term began 20th Jan., 1919. Students prep: ared for B.H. 5S. 
examination a. — Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, ‘Girton College), —First-rate 
Modern Education, _ s specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey , Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air froin Dov and sea, 


(NHESHIRE.—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
Fees 20 guineas per term, Full staff, 


/J Good education at reasonable cost. 
All examinations: Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages 














' 


Elocution, Gymnastics, Games. Pupils, 9 to 18 years, 
" Alustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The Lord BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Principal: JOBEPH EDWARDS, M.A 
THE LENT TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, JANUARY 16th, 


The Coliege provides a GENERAL EDUCATION for Students up to the age 
of 18, as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced students. 
SPECIAL TEACHING can be arranged for students desiring to resume their 
studies, which have been interrupted by their work in connection with the war, 
For further particulars apply to the Warden, Miss C. FE, LEWER, B.A,, 
43 to 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Special terms will be considered for daughters of officers on active service, 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Schola of 
Newnham ¢ olle ge (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Gre y y Train ing Coll 


H I GH FIELD 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Private Residential School for Girls 


Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
I 1 
(aR! 2MONT HOME SCHOOL, E: 


fully situated near sea), for Girls of good posit ion, 


* Watford 616.’ 


ASTBOURNE (beauti 
Highest © 


sucatlon 
































advantages. Specialities : Mu ic and Languages. Hockey, Tennis, &c, Officer 
daughters at special fees. Principals, Misses | AWSON. 
S tT. rTrRaaitu te ==. @ &. 
KR SOUTHWOLD. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 15th. 
| Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
INGHOLT SCH OOL, HINDHEAD. 
4 
Easter Term began on Tuesday, January 21s st, and ends on Tuesday, April 15t 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACKAE MOIK, 
rel Grayshott, 
rXHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—Schoo!l for Girls from 10 to 1 
p years, Thorough ede education, with great attention to health 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Don 


‘INEES CLASSIQUES, scenes from French classics given by French actors | 
jor the benefit of schools, specially those taking French in the Cambridge Higher 





| 


1 
es 


Tennis Courts ar 
» Mi ss L. C 


Science branch for girls ove i field tor Hockey and Cricket 


Prep. for Exams. Principal 


{LARENDON 


DODD. 
HOUSE 








SCHOOL 








: LEAMINGTON SPA, 

Prit cipals : Miss STONE (Camb. Nat. Sc. Trip., Parts L., U., Newoham Colleze ) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond Hor ns. Eng 

ERSEY LADIES COLLE IGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
e Thorough modern education at a moderat ost for girls up to the age of 1Y 
Spacious and well quipped scho« 1 buildings, with good playinggrounds, Health 
situation ; very suitable for delicate girls, —For Prospectus apply to Head- Mist re ss 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





if OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For inform 
tion relating to the entry Of Cadets parents s —_ write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osbor and Dartmouth ~(Publicati 
Dept. ), GLEVES, Ltd., . Royal Navy House, id Lond Street, London, W 
TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 


CADETS FOR THE R N.B. AND MERCHANT — E. 


~ 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 m« nths and under 15 Nominations to Re 
Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £50 per ann, Early ap pplicatio n should be m 
Apply Messrs DEVITT “& MOORE, * Manag rs, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, F.4 
fELSTED SCHOOL SCHROL ARSHIPS 
EIGHT 8 HOLAKSHIPS £70-20 some House 


RED tor COMPE rETLON in March, 
EA DMASTER, or BURSAR, 


Exhibitions will be OF FE] 
Particulars from the Rey. the H 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education 
dA Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxi 
Fine buikiings, including Chapel, Laboratori Gymu vu, Workshop, | 
house, &c Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimmiz 0 O.T.C. Fees 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. Gkl NDY. M. Bus Head-Maste: 
QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. | (Founded 1576.) Motor 
\ from Maidstone. Complete Modern Schoo! Buildings and Boarding- 
Houses (1911). Separate House, &c., for a iors , Situat ion ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald,—Full particulars from Kev, 
W. W, HOLDGATHE, M.A, ; or from the Cl ERK 53 Palace Street, Westmiuster, 
wil. LAWR -~ NCE CO! LLEGE, RAMSGATE, an Evangelical 
‘e) Church of Engla i Pu School, temporarily removed to Chester duriug 
the War, WILL RE OPES . AT KAMSGATE, D.Y the ensuing term, on 
Wednesday, 29th Janu » if 

All communic ations sli essed to New Lead-Master, The hev 
J.B. 5, TAYLOKR, MLA,, at the ( ge. 
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COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 240 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAV AL CADETS, 
Head- ‘Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


| ELLY 
Army Council 
sea, facing Dartmoor, 





| } OSSALL SC ‘HOOL. —Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 a year downwards, together 
with EXHIBITIONS for sons of OMcers who have fallen In the Great War, will 
be awarded by Examination beginning March 4th, 1919. Boys examined at 
Rossel ant in London,— Apply the BU SAR, Roseall, Fleetwood. 


"PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Loudon Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


Li 








__ Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
ADY anxious improve education and social position would 
like INSTRUCTION from Gent ‘lewoman two evenings a week—object, 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT, State terms.—“ STUDENT,” Box 833, The 
— ‘tator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww. , 2. 
¥TAMMERING sue cessfully treated since 1905. Adults and 


b Boys recelved as Resident or Visiting Pupils, Private instruction ‘f desired. 
—Write for Booklet with Medica! Optnions and copics of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr. A, ©. SCHNELLE, 119 Be vf ord Court Mansions, London, W. C, om 
QT AMMERING (English Public School system). —This great 
bar to efficiency can now be removed, whether caused by shell-shock, or 
from unequal development of mentality and speech organs in childhood, by Mr. 
MIALL,Specialist Instructor engaged at Christ's Hospital and other Public Schools, 
Visita, inte rviews, OF corre aponde nee, “Address, 209 Oxford Street, Lenten, w. 








EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY, 


Pp OYAL 
R° 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES 
RECREATION. BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


AND 


to 1. HOW ARD, S cretary, 


For mee oy and terms apply 
4. 


’.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, B.C 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TINHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date, Exceilent Introductions given, 
rPYPEWRITING.— “Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 
Stree t, Ade Iphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Many years’ experience ot the work of Architects, Authors, Clergymen, Journalists, 
Phik snthropic and Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, Teachers, &c. 


nvHE LONDON SEORETARIAT‘’ 
PARLIAMENTARY AND LITERARY AGENCY AND 
TYPEWRITING BUREAU, 
PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects and NOTES 
for SPEECHES prepared. STENOGRAPHERS attend clients at House 
of Commons and elsewhere. Further particulars on application, 
LITERARY AGENCY. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. considered and placed with Editors and Publishers. 
MSS. carefully revised, and arranged for Press. LITERARY help and 
advice given. RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with se rupulons 
care, PRECIS prepared, PROOFS corrected for Presa. ARTICLES 
syndicated. Estimates given for printing and publishing works, 
PRWRITING BUREAU. 
MSS, of all natures, REPORTS, LECTURES, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter accu- 
rately and attractively typed. CUents may dictate at offices. All natures 
of SECRETARIAL DUTIES performed. BOOKS, second-hand and new, 
&c., obtained for clients. Typed copics made of MSS. and BOOKS in 
British Museum. Typed covica of MSS. carefully compared with originals and 
absolute accuracy gnaiagteed. Estimates given on work being submitted, 





“t 


lees moderate.—Addi*ss: The LONDON SECRETARIAT, 2 Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C.2. Telephone: Regent 1639, 
_ -- _ —— = > 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 





(ysere OF 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackvillo Strect, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4626. 
STANT MISTRE SSES DEPARTMENT. 


The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
looking for posts as MISTRESSES cr MATRONS 


A™ 


QI CHOOLS 
Ss TUTORS for ARMY 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date 
fCHOOL S$ and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (ir 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, H.C. 4, 


Telephone : 5053 Central 


so HOOLS. “Parents can obtain 


information respecting Schools, 


are 
in Schools, cr as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, | 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


and ALL EXAMS. 
knowledge of the BEST 
: of 


of charge) reliable | 
and Educational 


(free 
Tutors, 


a Homes for boys and girls by sending full partic -— of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range | 
. of fecs, &o0.) to 
rEUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the | 


teaching staffs of (he most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
( fiees—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1.  Telephonc—-1136 Museum, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Be ITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


LIMITED, (Kastablished 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES KEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon 
API 





ly SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 2, 





Re crises PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des. 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIV ATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthe nies, 
Invalids, Convalescent, &e.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y, 

Gene ral MM: unager, Me sdical, &e., Assocn., Lt 1. 220 raven St. /Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 


= Sate 
NE Laid a Bas in patent box with separate divisions om eac h one 
and carriage paid at railway company’s risk, price 153.,—BRANAS POULTRY 
F ARM, Llandrillo, Corwea. 

A RTE ICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valus 
i. assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15a, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO. 694 Market Street, Mane hester, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacture rs, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, ¥ lus 
perreturn or offer made, —< Dhief Offices, 63 Oxford Streot, London. Estd. 100 years, 


(YOCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
J SCIENTIFIC REMEDY Invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.s, 
Sup ow? by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. ‘Tins 1s, 6u., 
2s. Gi., , post free —HOWART ‘HS, 47 1 Croc rhe moore Road, She field. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 


Earn While You Learn. 
The free booklet “ How to Make Money with your Pen” wil! tell you how, 
With much interesting information it gives particulars of Practica! Corre spondence 
Courses by qualified and experienced Directors, 





Estd. 1850, 


‘ICTION Course .. ee oe « £26 
NEWS Course ‘ £2 3 0 
Inclusive fee for both ¢ Ourses. £3 3 0 


everything 


For these amazingly low fees Students are givon s experi Instruction in 
> placed 


easontial to succeas, Work is criticised constructively, suitable MSS. 
for publication at highest rates and Cash is paid imu acdiately on acee spt am 

Under the instruction given many beginners have succeeded in Karning Mon 
While Learning: somo even during their Course receiving the highest rates jp ait 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 words in the Daily Mait}, No Course of Instruction, 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfactory result, 

One of the many successful Stadents writes :— 

“ T have to thank you for the order for a series of articles obtained for me from 
the Editor of Lloyds Magazine. 1 have found the Correspondence Course Lessons 
exceedingly valuable, and havi » earned by writing since i began them very much 
more than the foe I paid you.”—S. W. M. 

For Free Booklet, write to 
“E DEFORZAL,,’ ‘a | Literary Training Sc moat, be Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
iiver. Electro Plate kc. 


for Godd dard S 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G6‘ l- 24 &46 4 



















Bell's 


THREE 


AUNS 
Tobacco 


An especially “ companionable” smoking-mixture 


“Kings Head” is similar but stronger 
Both are sold everywhere at 114d per oz 











Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


10 for 32 - 20 for 11° 


Boxes :—50 2/24: 100 for 4/3 
STEPHE os MITCHELL & & SON 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great 
Britain & Ireland) Ltd. 

36 ST. ANDKEW SQUARE, GLASGOW. 615 
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URIC ACID AND HEALTH. 








HOW THE GOUTY HABIT IS FORMED. 





It is now universally accepted as a definite fact that gouty 
suffering is directly due to the presence of an excess of uric 
acid in the system, and, moreover, that this all-powerful agent 
for evil is naturally and constantly produced within the body. 

‘How, then,” it may be asked, “does any person escape 
gout?” The answer is simply that the work of uric acid 
destruction and elimination by the liver and kidneys is an 
equally normal and regular process with its natural formation. 


So long as there is no over-formation and the liver and kidneys 


are perfectly sound and healthy, there can be no retention of 
uric acid. 
Too often the retention of uric acid is ascribed to weak or 


diseased condition of the liver and kidneys, resulting in deficient 
elimination, y far the most frequent cause is over- 
nation of the dangerous substance. Indulgence in unsuit- 
able, gout-provoking fools, sedentary habits or occupations, 
and a score of circumstances inseparable from modern condi- 
tions of life result in the production of uric acid in abnormal 
quantities, so that the liver and kidneys, perfectly healthy 
though they be, cannot destroy and expel the acid at the same 
The 





whereas by 





rate as it Is produced ; vnd retention naturally follows. 
same thing happens, of course, when the liver or kidneys 
become weakened or impaired, and so incapable of dealing 


adequately even with the normally formed quantity of uric 
acid, 

In either event the consequences are the same: the establish- 
ment of the gouty habit and the liability of falling a prey to 
a gouty attack at any moment. 

WARBINGERS OF GOUT. 

Tt will be news to many, opposed to experience as this fact 
may seem to be, that gout does not come on its victim unawares. 
Almost invariably heralds of its approach appear in the form 
of indigestion, liver torpidity, headache, flatulence, heartburn, 
and acidity. When such symptoms appear and persist at the 
age of thirty-five, especially in those who have a gouty family 
history, they accepted precursors of gouty 
invasion. 

Suspicion becomes when, later, little lumps (chalk 
stones) appear here and there under the surface of the skin, 
near the knuckles, ou the palms of the hands, rims of the ears, 


may be as sure 


assurance 
or arognd the ankles. 


Then come “ gouty 
limbs and joints, 


in 
bodily dis- 


twinges,” pains, aches, and stiffness 
4 


itation of the skin, general 


rt 


comfort or malaise, mental depression, and irritability of 
temper. 
In dua time urie acid works ils way into the nooks and 


rannies of joints, until the whole joint is embedded as it were 
in a mass of concrete; enlargement, inflammation, and tender- 
ness ensue, free movement is impossible, whilst dull grinding 
aches or sharp piercing pain soon afford constant warning otf 
the presence of growing uratic deposits. This very prevalent 
form gouty suffering is known as rheumatic, chalky, or 
chronie gout, or rheumatoid arthritis. Uther varicties, which 
xpace does not permit us to describe, are gouty rheumatism and 
neurit kidney stone and gravel, and gouty 


lumbago, sclatica, 
eczema. 
THE ONLY WAY OF RELIEF. 

It appeals to common sense that the only possible way to get 
rid of gout and all that the dread name implies is to remove 
the uric acid completely from the body. 

Persistence in the use of Bishop’s Varalettes results in the 
last trace of uric acid being washed out of the body and the 
subsequently rendered gout free. Thus painlessly, 


rystem 
efficiently is gouty suffering ended by Bishop’s 


safely, and 
Varalettes. 

It must be remembered that Bishop’s Varalettes are not a 
When you take Bishop’s Varalettes you 
with an unknown, unproven agent, but 


eliable remedy that enjoys the confidence 


haphazard discovery. 
are not experimenting 
with a well-tried and r 
of the medical profession, and is regarded as a sheet anchor by 
gouty sufferers everywhere. 

HOW TO CHOOSE AN ANTI-GOUT DIET. 

A great deal can be done in the way of keeping uric acid 
formation under control by judicious dieting. ‘This does not 
hy any means imply that one must become an ascetic, it only 
means that a selection of foods should be made that are free 
from urie-acid-forming elements. Sufficient variety remains 
io provide the most fastidious with a dainty, nourishing, and 
palatable dietary that will meet all the demands of a healthy 


appetite. 
Just what foods the gouty should avoid and what he may 
freely partake of will be found set out in classified order, in a 






imulacturing 





hocklet published by Alfred Bishop, Ltd., % 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, HE. 1. 

This booklet contains al+o a mass of interesting information 
on gouty subjects generally, and will prove of the 
value to all suffering from or threatened by uric acid. A copy 
will be sent post iree on application to the sole manufacturers 

Bishop's Varalettes, as above. Please ask for Booklet Y. 
Bishop’s Varaleties are sold by all chemists at 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 
and 6s. (25 days’ treatment); or may be had direct from the 
sole makers, Is. Sd., 2s. 8d., and 6s. 3d., post free 
iv the United Kingdom. 


greatest 


ol 


as above, fer 








WAR MEMORIALS 


MEN OR MONUMENTS ? 


i ig build costly sepulchres for our fallen 
wherever their graves are marked, or tc erect enduring 
monuments of stone and to their would 
be an easy method cf honouring men to whom we owe 
our life and liberty. ‘To do that, and only that, would be 
to offer tribute without sacrifice to those who have sacrificed 
not help on by one 


heroes, 


brass memory, 


for us all they possessed. It woul 
iota the cause for which they have laid down their lives 
go marching on 


march 


If this cause is to ‘ "we must do more thau 


the 


GRATITUDE TO OUR DEAD 


What are we 


inark line of with grave-stones. 


: might live. going 


They have died that w 


to do with our lives ? ‘They have fought that Right ma 
triumph. Shall we not fight in a wider warfare for the 
same holy cause ? They have given their all that the pagan 
principle of Might may be discredited for ever. Shall! 


we not live, and fight, and give, that the Prince of Peace may 


be enthroned the world over ? Shal! we not help to estab- 
lish a grander League of Nations, into which the black 
and the yellow races may come, founded upon Christ’s 


all ? 
Missions have made good during the war; 
their value 


Gospel, the one basis of brotherhood for 


Christiar 
the war has revealed to man 


A WELL-KNGWN GENERAL 


he says I have 


speaks for others besides himself when : 
often scoffed at missions and sneered at inissionariecs, but 
never again. I realize that, if it had not been for missionary 
work in the past, the British Empire would have crumbled 
io pieces during the war. The response of the Iimpire 
to the call of the old country has been magnificent, but that 
response to a great extent is the result of missions and nais- 


work 


sionary 
Hearing that the Church Missionary Society has issued 
a ‘Thankoffering Appeal for lives consecrated to world 


service, and for half-a-million sterling for the furtheram 


oi its work, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
has written to the Honorary Secretary of the C.M.S. as fol- 
lows :—‘ It would, I think, be unfortunate were the grate- 
ful gifts of devout men and women to be assigned to se 
tional or local memorials without any corresponding gift 
direct and far-reaching object 
May God speed 
sacred cause 


being gathered with the 
of spreading the message of Christ's Gospel. 


It is on behalf of the most ou 


your effort. 
earth.”’ 


FOR GOD’S GIFTS OF VICTORY & PEACE 

The Church Missionary Society would beg all who wish 
to make a Thankoffering to God for His gifts of Victory 
and Peace, for lives laid down at the call of 
mercies, to ask themselves the question: “ T 


for special 
' 


duty; 
what o jer t 
would God have me devote does He most 


need memorial, my 


WHERE IT WILL DO MOST GOOD 


German ’ 


my 


In India, China, Japan, North-West Canada, * 
East Africa, and Palestine the Church Missionary 


is taking a leading part in spreading the Gospel ; 
it, the Southern 


So + 





in Persia 




















(among Moslems), Mesopotamia, E Sout 
Sudan, Sierra Leone, N Uganda, and British East 
Africa it alone represents the Church of England. Will y¢ 
give ‘‘on behalf of the most sacred cause on earth’’? Th 
Society employs over 1,300 European missionaries and neariy 
11,500 native agents. Will you devote your Thankofferi 
to the support of living workers The Society maint 
Mission Hospitals on nearly all the world’s fr rs. Wi 
you build a hospital, or vy a hospital as yo 
Memorial ? (It is not necess 

Thankofferings, large or received 
and full information as to plied, by th 
I,ay Secretary, Church Miss! isb Square, 
JTondon, H.C. 4 

Ihe cos! o; hast met , nde. 
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A THANKOFFERING FOR PEACE 
WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’ ? 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING :— 
(1) Old boys ere serving in 120 British 
Regiments. 





and Colonial 


2,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 
6,500 have e oy the Merchant Service. 
) 900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, FE. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee; HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries ; H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G.COPELAND. 
London Offices ; 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2, 




















DREADFUL NEED 
THE LEBANON 


The Authorities are welcoming our co- 
operation, but the need is overwhelming, 


“THE PEOPLE LOOK 
JUST ALIVE 
—THAT’S ALL.” 


‘lease send a cheque to the Secretary, 


QYRIA& PALESTINE 


RELIEF FUND 


110 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
Act, 1916.) 











(Registered War Charities 





Uy 
YY WU; 


"Fine Old i 


= 


The SUPER , 


CIGARETTE 
3 


| Wy 
1/4 for 20 


fhiso in Boxes 
of 50 and 100 


YY 


uy 
ao he Wt 





RO J.HILLLTO LONDON 





"Spinct b= 


| Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 


é Cheques, etc., 


| YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, r 





A WORTHY 
~PEACE OFFERING 


The Directors of the 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


| recognising their responsibility as faithful stewards of the work 








of God, set the following statement before their friends and 
supporters :— 
War conditions have made old standards of income inade. 
| quate. 

The World-wide increase in the cost of living calls for 

advanced income. 

The cost of Silver Exchange in China and India involves 
| the Society in an additional expenditure of £20,000 
Vacancies in the Missionary Staff untilled during war have 
now to be provided for. 

Arrears of huilding ought to be made up. 


Three gre-~cuninant ‘ane 
are therefore urged upon your sympathetic consideration :—~ 
A permanent addition to Annual Income. 
2. The acceptance of a higher standard of Missionary giving 
3. Special gifts to meet ae needs. 
Some of the supporters of the Society will desire to establish a 
worthy Memorial of those fallen in the war. The erection of 
such Memorials in the Mission Field would be the most fitting of 





all possible In Memoriam” gifts and would greatly help 
| the Society. Memorial buildings are specially needed. 
| The Secretaries will gladly correspond with intending donors 


concerning suitable objects for projected gifts. 
W. H. SOMERVELL, J.J 


should be directed to 
Secretary, L.M.S., 16 New 


The Society's Treasurer is Mr. 

Contributions and correspondence 
Rev. NELSON BITTON, Home 
Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 


, 


‘THE CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c., 


| FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 


H.M. SERVICES. 
The War is ended, but the } 


tions, 


Need for these Institu- 
and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “* Barclays,” 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 


payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hox, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arcb, London, W. 1, 
(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities 


Act, 1016 


PEACE. 
Please, when giving your 


THANK-OFFERING, 


remember THE CHILDREN under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


lts present family is.. 4,885 
Its sailors’ and soldiers’ children are 2,182 
Gilts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 


S.E. 11. 


payable to “‘ Waifs and Strays.’ 

Hon es = 
A N D 

By Miss THACKERAY 

The COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRI 


crossed and nud 


1 PS TAIRS “DOWNSTAL RS. 







perinission) trom the Oorihili Magazine, post tree on receipt of two s 
uantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETAL 
ffice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Moat, Victoria, 8.W., to “2 i 

scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of th Assocls tic 

Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY & CO, 1 Jali Mull Last, 5.W. 


Bb suoUuiUd 
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“‘Peilena Effort toa | 
Common End | 


Completion of the 
In the creation of new versions of Holy Scriptures | 


‘Cambridge Bible for 
no Communion has a monopoly of devout scholars. 
on this task pata wlohe ny Churches to | Schools and Colleges 


make the best use of all who are best qualified to carry | 
it out. | 
Under the auspices of the Bible Society the most | GENERAL EDITORS: A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., 
competent translators of different races and Com- oe 6 ae aa 
munions unite happily in producing standard versions. and R. St! JOHN PARRY, D.D, 
By organizing and subsidising these labours the 
Society prevents rival independent versions: secures 
a common text in each language; and provides for its 





perfecting and revision. The Old Testament complete in 34 vols, 

The Society’s cumulative experience is at the service The New Testament complete in 19 vols, 
of every translator and reviser. 

A version published by the Society for one particular | With introductions, notes, aud maps. 
Mission is thereby made available for all. 

Besides fostering unification of dialects and securing Three of the books of the Apocrypha, 
economy in production, this partnership of Christian viz. :—The Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 
people 18 helping to bring about— and Maccabees I, have also been issued in 


the Series. 


A Bible in every language. 
One Bible in every language, 
the common property of all 
who teach and preach the = - , 
Name of Jesus Christ. A prospectus giving a list of the volumes and prices 

For the provision of the Scriptures which the whole will be sent on request 

Church accepts and needs, the Society invites the whole 
Church to unite its prayers, its learning, its labours, 


and its gifts. a CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the British and ik Ca Gude Biss ©. ttn, oe . 
Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, ee eS ee ee ee ee 


London, E.C. 4. 











_awoh~ £tr.hUC A hlC(Ct CRT ~~ = if | SOME INTERESTING BOOKS Published by 
| 
C H A N G E ‘The House of JARROLD 
Edited by JOHN HILTON and JOSEPH THORP. |f | (ESTABLISHED OVER 150 FEARS). 
| unwilling to buy a pig (of whatever pedigree) ve Tee 4 FINE BOOK’ citi 
in a poke (however decorative), send 5s. deposit 


Pillars of Empire 


to the publishers (Decoy Press, Plaistow, E. 13), A Vol Brill Wii iJ, B, Col M. 
, td dl any 1 eltiaeadl ms atl Olume of Brilliant Criticism by 4, Stil “ RITNWY, A. 
aud Vol. L., now published, will be sent for scrutiny. Illustrations by ¢ CLIVE GARDINER. Demy 8¥o, cloth, 15s. uct 


If you approve, send the balance, 42 5s. for the 12 - =e — 





volumes. If you don’t, send Vol. 1. back, and your | Round About Senucaiom 

deposit will be returned. Please pack cacefully. | By Rev. J. E. WRIGHT (Chaplain to the Bishop of Jerusulem), With a 
Any one personally known to either of the Editors | Foreword by the BISHOP OF LONDON, Illustr: = with Spectal Photo- 

may view a copy of CHANGE on writing to either of | | graphs and Diagrams. zud dition. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s, Od. net, 

them at Jean’s Vard, Westminster, S.W. 1, without | 

nant ag twp Clie tad ay ten Ng este Big Peter’s Little Peter 

deposit. Chis offer also applies to any one o now! A Delightful Book for Young and Old, Written and Ilustrated in Colours 

standing in the political, industrial or social world. by LILIAN CHEESMAN. A companion volume to the ever-popular 


“Peter: Daddy’s Boy and Mother's Little Man.” Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net, 


The price of the 12 volumes of CHANGE is £2 tos. net. | 
The sets will not be broken. The edition ts limtied to 











NEW NOVELS, 


1,000 coples. | 
The price of the set of 12 vols. of CHANGE is £2 108., not | Behind the Barrage 
£2 128- 6d, (as stated by error ina previous ado vertisement). The Romance of a Siege Battery, By GELURGE GOODCHILD, Cover 





— > SL | design by C, R, W. Nevinson. 5s, net, 


The Cinema Gir! 
A Parisian Success, By MAURICE VAUCAIRE, 


By the World Forgot 
A Romance of Adventure inthe Tropics, By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
6s, net. 














SOUTH AMERICA The Quest of the Golden Spurs | 

A — 2 by SHAUN MALORY, Author of “ Treasure of Tempest,” eto, 
WEST INDIE I alaanansimnion ss 
SPAIN, . PORTUGAL Were Man put COREE rns, cau 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL THE LOVABLE STORY OF A LOVABLE GIKI 


AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECY PI 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 

THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


Over 100,300 Sold in America. 
Polly and the Princess 


A Delightful and Fascinating Story By EMMA C, DOWD, 7a. Gd. net. 
EVERY BODY SHOULD ENJOY 


LONDON’S LATEST LAUGH 


Jonas Wants his Cow-Cake, 


A ones ON pirates inane guts 


tt all B ellers and Raila keellers, 13. 


re eT 


SI A A A i A ST I SS se 


eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ———— JARROLDS, Publishers (London), Ltd, 
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A 


SEASONABLE GIFT 


We suggest that there can be no 
better Present in Peace or War 
than an Annual Subscription to 


THRE 


“SPECTATOR” 


It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own 
family, or to a relation or friend—on active service, 





at home or abroad. 


He or she who gives the Spectator as a present will 
give a weekly pleasure to the soldier or sailor abroad, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 
forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When 
the first reader has finished with the Spectator it will 
give equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed on. 
It is a special mark of the Spectator that it is never 
thrown away, but passes from hand to hand like a 
book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


The Spectator is a weekly review of Politics, Litera- 
ture, Theology, and Art. It circulates throughout the 
educated classes in the United Kingdom, the Empire, 
and America, and has the following among other 
features :— 

The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured 
against missing the true bearing and the essential details 
of current events. 

Tle leading articles deal in an independent and uncon- 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, eco- 
nomic, and general interest. 

Other urticles treat of literary, theological, social, and 
artistic questions, and discuss interesting and curious 
aspects of natural history and country life. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in 
the long reviews, while the shorter notices give in a com- 
pressed form the judgment of equally competent critics 
on contemporary literature. 

In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find 
a useful guide for making out their lists for the circulating 
libraries. 





Fill in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable in 
advance. 


~- - 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


2 a & 

Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 1 8 2 
To the British Colonies, America, France, India, China, 

Japan, &¢., or with the British Forces abroad 110 6 





To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPEC- 
TATOR ” sent for one rear to 
PME nicaceds 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


ee eee nene 


Oe re re Pe eT EE ry eT eT 
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Messrs. LONGMANS? LIST. 


Ne cond Im} reesion, 


Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous, 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. With 16 full-page Illustrations, 


8vo. 21s. net. 

“ The book ia aa enthralling as a story by Robert Louis Stevenson 
or Rudyard Kipling.’ 

HoLprook Jackson in The Narronan News. 
. . 

Lady Victoria Buxton: A Memoir. 
With some Account of her Husband. By the Right Hon, 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits. syo. 
10s. 6d. net, 

“A book of this kind is indeed entrancing ; it is a liberal ed 
tion to come in contact with such a personality, so hwnan ae 
kind, humorous, lively, religious, and intelligent.” 

THe Booknay. 
. . 

The Philosophy of Plotinus. 

The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 1917) and 1918 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul's. 2 Vols. S8vo, 28s. net. 


* Based on profound knowledge, inspired by a temperamerita 
sympathy, and written with that combination of lucidity and enih 
siasm which we always desire but seldoin obtain from interpreters 
of philosophy, tt is &@ contribution of great inportance lo the hist 
of human thought.” 

Miss Evetyn UNDERHILL in Tuk WestMinsTerR ( 


AZEI 


rr 


A Little Bock for Mothers and Sons. 





By NORA BRODIE THORNHILL. Fi ap. Svo. 2s. Gd, 
net, 
JANUARY ISSUE NOW READY. 8vo. 62. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 


PROFIT SHARING IN AGRICULTURE, 


TRANSPORT RECONSTRUCTION, By W. MW. Acwours, 

COAL CONSERVATION, By Prory, Jonn W, Conn, 

SHIPS AND EMPIRE, By Davin Hannay. 

THE FRONTIERS OF BELGIUM, By PMice CamMar 

THE UKRAINI. By 0. pe L. 

THE CLAIMS OF AFGHANISTAN, By IkKnAL All Swan, M.R.4.S, 
SCIENCE AND NATIONALITY, By Wittram Batkson, F.RS 

THE FATHER OF BOTANY. By Sim Antucr F, Horr, Bt 

THE ANGLO-NORMAN RENAISSANCE, Py J. FE. G. DE MoniMoreEycy, 
OLD TESTAMENT FOLK-LORE, By Rev. Dr. OnsrerRLry, 


THE HEREDITY OF THE SOUL, By A, Warr ‘tinpy, 


JANUARY ISSUE NOW READY. Ss. 
The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLF, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
ARTICLES: 
ST. WILFRID AND THE SEE OF RIPON. By R. 1. Poot, 
KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE IN THE PARLIAMENTS OF EDWARD II 

By GAILLARD LAPSLEY, 

QUEEN ELIZABETH'’S VISIT TO TILBURY IN 1588, 
NOTES AND DOCUMENTS, 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


Sve. 


By MILLER CurisiyY, 


SHORT 


NOTICES, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, F.C. 4. 


OOKS.—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Works, Special Edition, 
signed by the Authoress, 16 vols., £4 42. ; Conan Doyle's Novels, signed by 
Author, 12 vola., £3 103. ; Oscar Wiide’s Salome, illus, by Beardsley, lis. ; Harme- 
worth’s Atlas, £2 2s,; Wm. Watson’s Poems, 2 vols., 1905, 12s. 6d.; William 
Morris’ Coliected Works, edited by Miss May Morris, 24 vols., £12 12s, ; Hartland’s 
Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 10s. 64, ; Crawforl's Kulers of the South, 1900, 2 vols., 
10s, 6d.; Kingsley’s Westward Ho!, illus, by Brock, 1896, 2 vola., 10s, 64. ; 
Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s,; Burke's Peerage, now, 1915, lls. ; 
Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 vols., 98, 6d. 100,009 books in stock, Catalogues 
on application, Wanted, Ency. Brit., last ed.,29 vols,, £25 off.—Edward Baker's 
Great Bookshep, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 






) 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, ILLUMINATED M3S., and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
\' ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their LARGE GALLERIES, 34 & 36 NEW 
BOND STREET, W. 1, on MONDAY, February 3rd, and following day, at one 
o'clock precisely, 

Fine BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTOGRAPH LET- 
TERS, comprising the property of Lieut. EF, W. Martindell, of Chelston, Ashford, 
Middlesex, including a fine collection of books with coloured plates; autograph 
letters and historical manuscripts, the property of Major John Delmar-Morgsat, 
K.A.F., of 15 Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W.; Roland Stuert, Esq.; the Rev. J. M. 
Mallaliicu, Bartonsboro’, near Glastonbury ; and other properties, inclucting an 
extensive collection of the correspondence of the late John Thaddeus Delane, 
Editor of “ The Times,” 1841-77 ; the Letters of Horace Walpole, 6 vols., 1840, 
extended to 18 vols. folio, the property of Sir Herbert Raphael, Bt., Mw’, ol 
Hockley Sole, Folkestone, &c, 


May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 
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CONSTABLES NEW LIST 


TRADITIONS OF BRITISH STATESMANSHIP 


By the Hon. ARTHUR D. ELLIOT. 103. 6d. net. 


* This is a book to read, every page of it.”-—Glasgow Herald. * An excallent book."—Times Literary Supplement 
aa - tate 


THREE YEARS OF WORLD REVOLUTION 


By PAUL LENSCH. Hs. net. 


* The thesis is daring evon for a Marxist of the Right . . . a valuable revelation on the root ideas behind the German War.” 
Daily Chronicle 


TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY IN THE WAR 


By DOUGLAS WILSON JOHNSON. 10s. Gd. net. 
* A book like this, showing the influence of geological geography on the war, ia of great valuo -Kvening Standard. 
we The best thing of its kind in existence.”"—Morning Post. 


ITALIAN SEA POWER IN THE GREAT WAR 


aid ARCHIBALD HURD. . met, 


THE VOID OF WAR REGINALD FARRER. Gs. net. 
KULTUR IN ROMAN TIMES J. SELDEN WILLMORE. 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW ITALY HELEN ZIMMERN and 
A. AGRESTI. 6s. net. 


RHYME AND REVOLUTION IN GERMANY J. G. LEGGE. 13s. net. 
AMERICA’S DAY IGNATIUS PHAYRE. — 12s. 6d. ne 
ENGLAND AND PALESTINE H. SIDEBOTH AM. 63. net 
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